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§g-We present an original communication concerning 
the pry ror. ‘The subject, surely, is one of ‘‘immea- 
surable” interest; and the facts suggested will be duly 
examined by scientific individuals, and a just award made 
concerning the discovery claimed by col. Morgan. The 
reasoning of Dr. Russell appears entitled to great consi- 
deration and weight. We do not profess a knowledge of 
the principles ou which his remarks are founded, but 
feel much pleasure in presenting them to those who pos- 
sess it; yet there is something so reasonable in the facts 
submitted, as to lead us to hope that ‘‘a cheap, and safe, 
and efficacious preventive of dry rot” has been discovered. 


It is reported that an extensive insurrection had broken 
out in Cuba, and that between 400 and 450 slaves were 
already taken and shot. 


a 


Mr. Buchanan is about to return from Russia. We 
have long thought that, though a less number of ‘‘minis- 
ters plenipotentiary and envoys extraordinary”? would 
suffice than are now employed, the salaries of those re- 
tained should be considerably increased; for by the time 
that one of these becomes tolerably acquainted with the 
manners and habits of the court to which he is sent, he 
begins to think of returning—his expenses having alrea- 
dy exceeded his salary, inclusive of his out-fit and the al- 
lowance to be made tour his in-fit. It is said that Mr. B. 
will be proposed as a candidate for the senate of the 
United States, for Pennsylvania, in place of Mr. Dallas, 
whose period of service expired on the 4th March last. 

The spirit in which, a few weeks ago, we wrote and 
published some remarks on ‘‘religious newspapers”’ was 
the furthest possible remove from a spirit of controversy; 
but a much respected and old subseviber, in Virginia, has 
reproved us for these remarks, and made claims upon 
our impartiality which cannot be easily refused. His let- 
ter shall have a place, and in the next ReeisTEr, unless 
some matters of more immediate interest may prevent 
it—accompaniec by a few observations of a very general 
nature, and such as we hope cannot seem to have any 
leading to a discussion concerning religious subjects—for 
that is inadmissible. 


We regret to learn that a good many of the eastern 
cotton factories have ‘‘shut down their gates,” im conse- 
quence of the high price of cotton, and yet comparative- 
ly low price of cotton goods—whereby many persons are 
thrown out of employment, and business generally is 
embarrassed. 


There are many, and, to us, very serious complaints 
of the uncertainty of the mails, with respect to the trans- 
portation of the Reeisren. We are liable to sins of 
omission and of commission—but extraordinary care is 
taken to avoid them, and assure the safe delivery of our 
paper. We know not what more can be done—on our 
part. If gentlemen do not receive the ReeisTer, we have 
no right to expect a continuance of their subscriptions for 
it: but this ‘“‘rule of right” does not reconcile us to the 
losses which we suffer, because of the acts of careless or 
incapable men. 


— — 


We are suffering exceedingly for the want of rain. 
Many of the fields look as if fire had passed over them. 
It is more than seven wecks since rain enough fell to ‘‘lay 
the dust” in our roads, 





Woot. Several agents from the manufactories in Wor- 
eester county, are in pursuit of wool among our farmers 
in this and the adjoining counties. Prices paid, 45a72c. ; 
full blood merino 53a58c. Hartford Review. 
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Corron. Prices at Liverpool, Aug. 6.—Upland, very 
ord, to fair, 9 3-8a10 3-8; good fair to prime 103a 12d. ; 
New Orleans, very ord. to fair, 9 5-8a104; good fair to 
good, 11al14; very good to prime, 11fals. 1d.; Alabama 
and Mobile, 94a10;; Sea Island, stained, 10d. a 1s. 2d.; 
ord. to fair 1s. 2d.als. 34d.; good fair to very fine 1s. 4d. 
als. 6d. 

This shews a considerable advance on former prices, 
though the import into Great Britain, is 95,700 bags more 
than in the first seven months of 1832. 





Tur CHOLERA was raging dreadfully in various parts of 
Mexico, and had depopulated whole districts. It was sup- 
posed to be on its approach to the capital. Numbers had 
perished on the banks of the beautiful Panuco, and hun- 
dreds of houses, plantations and estates, were without a 
soul to take care of them. 





Travetirnc. A New York paper states that the influx 
of strangers in that city is unprecedented. One hotel 
has had, during the past month, no less than 1,795 en- 
tries of boarders on its register, making an average of 54 
per day. ‘The steamboats and stages arrive in all direc- 
tions crowded with passengers. Some of the principal 
houses have turnéd away from fifty toa hundred a day. 
On one day of last week a gentleman was unable to get 
into any of the hotels in Broadway, and at one house 
twenty-five persons slept in a single room. 





Money. Much is said in the newspapers, and in coms 
mon conversation, about a ‘‘pressure in the money mar- 
ket”—and it seems that ‘‘money ig scarce.” But the 
reason why, does not appear to be so well settled; and the 
fact exists, that business, in general, was more lively, 
during the last spring and summer, and so is at the pre- 
sent time, than in other years when ‘*money was plenty.” 

The “Pennsylvanian”? says—‘*From the recent operations of 
the stock-jobbers, it is highly probable that there will be an ex- 
treme pressure in the money marketin New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, in about two months, less or more. The United 
States bank, a few days ago, issued an order to the five western 
offices, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville and we be- 
lieve St. Louis, directing that no commercial paper ranning 
over ninety days be received during the coming season. It has 
been customary for the bank at that season of the year, to ad- 
vance funds on the crops by drafis on New Orleans at six 
months. This is now stopped, and a great injury would re- 
sult to the commerce ofthe west, hence also to that of the east. 
The bank is also calling in specte in New York and perhaps 
elsewhere, to great amounts, while it boasts of having eleven 
millions in its vaults, and five millions in Europe. 

‘‘Unite all these operations with the cotton speculations—the 
stock-jobbing transactions, and who does not see that the ex- 
treme pressure is menacing usin a few weeks? All these vi- 
brations, efforts, contests, grow out of the rapid spread and in- 
fluence of the stock-jobbing mania or principle, whieh, during 
the last few years, has ariscn to a dreadful magnitude in New 
York and elsewhere. The honorable men of business, are sa- 
crificed to this foul fiend. We must havea revolution.” 

The “‘New York Standard’ asserts—that “the branch [of the 
U. S.] bank for its own reasons, is about to make a scarcity of 
money. It will during this week have peculiar facilities for so 
doing; there is considerably more than a million of dollars to be 
colected in cash by our custom house, and deposited in the 
branch. The bond payers can get no discount at the branch; 
and if the local banks accommodate them, their paper will be 
immediately sent back by the branch with a demand for the va- 
lue in specie. The locat banks then who discount an im- 
porter’s note now, discount it in effect for specie, since the 
United States bank persists in its tyrannous and oppressive 
course, and they in consequence must, for their Own interest 
and safety, restrict their business closely. The borrower, then, 
must go to the broker,’ &c. 

But the New York Daily Advertiser observes—“Tt has been 
stated in some of the public papers, and also on ‘change,’ that 
there existed a scarcity of money, which is caused by the cur- 
tailment of discounts by the United States bank in this city, 
If there is any scarcity of money in Wall street, it has not, we 
believe, reached the community generally, for never within our 
recollection, has there been so much life and activity at this 
season of the year among the merchants, as at the present time, 
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The amount of business done is immense, and with apparent 
ease and confidence. ‘To satisfy ourselves, however, of the 
alieged cause, we have applied to a source on which perfect 
reliance can be placed for correct information, and learn that 
the branch in this city,jwithin the last sixty days, has increased, 
instead of diminished, their discounts about eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars; that they have purchased exchange on England 
-and France to the amount of half a million; and drafts on Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Boston to the amount ofa million and a 
half; and that during the last two months, the city banks have 
owed the branch an average daily cash balance of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. ‘Thus it appears that if any scarcity 
exists in the community generally, it is not owing to the opera- 
tions of the United States bank, for they have, as it appears, 
extended instead of curtailed their discounts and purchases of 
exchange.”’ 

No doubt, the opecations of the gamblersin the stocks, 
at New York, have had some effect to bring about the 
**pressure” spoken of—The ‘‘Pennsylvanian” says that 
these operations of the ‘‘board of brokers” only, in Wall 
street, gave a nominal sum of 14,593,596 dollars, in the 
stock of the bank of the United States, alone, from 1st 
Nov. 1832 to 27th August 1835! But nearly all this was 
*“MOONSHINE.”? One person, perhaps, agreeing to sell a 
thousand shares who never regularly owned ten, and 
another agreeing to purchase them though not posses- 
sed of surplus money enough to pay for twenty. The 
business then is one of sheer gambling—or of specula- 
tion on future prices, which the parties endeavor to ad- 
vance or reduce ‘‘according to circumstances!”’—and the 
‘differences’? only are paid at the days appointed for 
settlement. The rise in the price of cotton, we must 
think, would rather make money ‘‘plenty,” than ‘‘searce.”’ 
The increased value of that article has greatly added to 
what may be called the ‘‘circulating medium”’—for it is 
of no importance whether that medium is in bales of 
cotton or bundles of bank notes, provided the former 
commands the latter. Nor is it probable that much mo- 
ney, or value, is ‘‘locked up” in cotton. The disasters 
that happened because of speculations in 1825 are yet too 
fresh on the memory—and we suppose that no man’s 
credit would be advanced, at bank, if it were known that 
he had on hand a large quantity of cotton, (purchased at 
the present price), which he was resolved to hold, even 
for two months! It is true, that there have been large 
transactions in cotton, but every new purchaser hastens to 
make sale—to realize a small profit, and relieve himself 
of the hazard encountered. ‘the United States bank 
may, for aught that we know, have issued the orders 
stated to the western branches, for the western debts 
were large, and have been a fruitful theme for clamor 
against that institution; but opposed to this is the para- 
mount fact that the ‘‘pressure of the money market” 
began at WVew York, and we have not even yet heard 
of any particular ‘‘pressure”’ in the west—though it ap- 

rs that at New York, the discounts of the office there 

ad been increased $800,000 in the last 60 days, because 

of the increased demand for money in that city—and its 

purchases of bills and drafts amounted to two millions 
more, in the same time. 


The reduced periods of the credits allowed for duties 
on goods imported, may have had a considerable effect to 
produce the “pressure’’—because of reasons to be assign- 
ed below—for these credits have been used as capital by 
the merchants, and substantially are so. If, for example, 
the average amount of the bonds given be placed at twen- 
ty millions, and the average credit at twelve months—but 
the average rate of the credits being reduced to six 
months—-it is manifest that the operating capital of the 
importers must be reduced ten millions of dollars—and 
that they would be compelled to make new money ar- 
rangements to that‘atnount. There would be no great 
difficulty in this,* under ordinary circumstances—for the 
money paid by them into the banks would gladly be loan- 
ed by the banks, and the gross amount of debts payable 
would not be at all affected, except that importers would 
pay six months interest on money, or credit, which they 
ieretofore enjoyed free of interest. And besides, were 
even these ten millions dost to the ‘‘circulation of values,” 
it would be many times made up by the new/y increased 
values of cotton, wool, bread-stuffs and meats, and other 
produets of agriculture and of manufactures, the fisheries 
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and of commerce; for the price of almost every leadin 
commodity is unusually high, and lands and houses | 
lots are in earnest demand, at proportionate advances of 
their value. Hence, while the general means of pay- 
ment are mightily increased at home, there is a lessened 
demand for specie abroad; AND, IN THE NATURAL ORDER 
OF THINGS, ‘‘MONEY”’ OUGHT TO BE EXCEEDINGLY PLEN- 
TIFUL IN THE UNITED STATES, AT THE PRESENT TIME, 


Why, then, is it not so? 

We have no manner of doubt—but that the pressure 
complained of, and severe embarrassment which is feared, 
has its origin and support in the outery that has been 
made concerning the public deposites in the bank of the 
United States, and the pomp and parade with which ‘‘the 
agent of the treasury”? was passed through the country to 
receive proposals from the state banks, for the reception 
of these deposites, &e. It is not easy to speak of the man- 
ner of these things in respectful terms, or to avoid the im- 
putation of motives, onthe part of some who stand behind 
the scenes, of the worst possible character. For as there 
is not even a pretended fear expressed as to the safety of 
these deposites—as the house of representatives, which is 
the ‘‘purse-holder” of the nation, only a few months ago, 
not only refused to authorise a sale of the stock of this 
bank, (though its proceeds were to be appropriated for 
the payment of the public debt), but also resolved by the 
great vote of 109 against only 46, that the public deposites 
might be safely continued therein—we are involuntarily 
compelled to bitieve that secret and bad motives have 
caused the blustering and ridiculous manner in which the 
subject of removing the deposites has been forced on the 
public attention, through the ‘‘official’”? presses, and by 
other equally reprehensible meaus—and in the face of the 
votes of the house of representatives just above mentioned: 
for we must again say, that that house is the rightful and 
only constitutional purse-holder of the people of the Unit- 
ed States. And such was the unanimous opinion of the 
democrats of °98. But we have new democrats, as well 
as anew democracy, ‘‘in these our days.” Then a vote 
of the **people’s house’’—so clear and decided and im- 
posing, would not have been questioned, without an im- 
perious and prompt necessity of acting against it. For 
the secretary of the treasury, and others in the ‘‘govern- 
ment,” (as the executive is now **democratically” called), 
we entertain a high personal regard which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the mission of Mr. Amos Kendall, and 
the manner of the things which preceded, accompanied and 
followed ii—the effects of which are now so visible upon, 
and will bring about an almost irreparable injury to the 
dealing community, unless a quick decision, and a pledge 
too, concerning the public deposites shall be publicly 
made, 

We offer no argument in favor of continuing the depo- 
sites in the bank and its offices. It is not required, either 
by the insolvency or malconduet of the bank—and will ad- 
mit, by way of compromise, or for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that it is of small interest cither to the public or to 
the bank whether the deposites are removed or not; but 
it is of instant and vital importance that the question should 
be settled, after the dellowings that we have had concern- 
ing it—and the public, the bank of the United States, and 
the state banks, a// know what each may depend pon 
Then the ‘‘pressure” will begin to abate, instead of ga- 
thering fresh force; and, though the general operations 
of business may be somewhat embarrassed by a change of 
the deposites, a more regular state of things will ensue, 
and dealing men be enabled to calculate their facilities 
as in former times.+ For we esteem it as the height 
of absurdity to suppose, that the bank of the U. States, 
after what has happened, can safely relieve the pressure, 
though in its progress of receiving the public moneys it 
may gather into its vauits nine-tenths of all the circulat- 
ing specie of the country. For what assurance has the 
bank, that ‘‘agents of the treasury” may not be sent out 
to demand and obtain and carry away, specie—to the 
whole amount of the public deposites in the bank, to be 
publicly and uproariously paraded through the streets of 
our cities, in evidence of the eare which is taken of the 
public treasure! A reasonable man will be inclined to 
think that this cannot be done. But what reasonable 





*Unless because of a prompt use of the money by the United 
States, in the payment Of debts owing in foreign countries. 





tAt present few persons can calculate such facilities—for the 
very best paper is “turned down.”’ 
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man would have thought, after the vote in congress, that 
any question concerning the deposites would have been 
agitated in the late summer ?—or if so, have believed that 
an agent of the treasury would have passed through the 
states on this busmess, amidst the thunder of an hundred 
“official”? presses, and the sound of harsh gongs, as when 
a Chinese mandarin, of the first rank, proceeds to offer 
incense to the *‘yellow dragon?” All this seems to have 
been done ‘‘for effect’’—to excite public feeling, to rouse 
arty prejudices, and play upon the passions of the ‘‘mil- 
Fron”? If such was the design—it has miserably failed. 
The good sense and cool judgment of the people pan- 
caked that project. But as Sam Patch said, “some things 
may be done as well as others”—though Sam disappeared, 
and sunk so low that he never has been found, because of 
one of his doings—and the failure just mentioned may 
only lead to some proceeding more solid; and publie pro- 
cessions of hundreds of drays loaded with specie, accom- 
panied with the sound of drums and trumpets, and orna- 
mented with strange flags, to gather a crowd and excite 
the eries of the populace, seem to be quite within the 
range of conduct already practised; and annunciations of 
the fact may be looked for in the ‘*Globe” after this man- 
ner: 
“The glory of the government is complete! Let the 
people rejoice! One hundred drays loaded with dollars, 





from the vaults of the Buitisu bank of the United States, 





yesterday started for the bunk (in which ali 
the public moneys are to be hereafier deposited), amidst 
the huzzas of exulting thousands, the thunder of cannon, 
and the dulcet notes of the Jews-harp, a large detachment 
of brokers from Wall street being on duty for the august 
occasion. Hunran—nurran, and xurran!”’ 

That the **Globe” and its anti-bank abetters, would re- 
joice in such a result, we think, cannot be doubted; but 
we trust that the setretary of the treasury, (whose busi- 
ness it is to act in this matter), as well as others coneern- 
ed, will do their duty; and, be their decision what it 
may, render it quietly, and with a considerate regard for 
the public satety—which is deeply concerned in money- 
matters, ‘The bank can pay over, at once, all the public 
money which it holds—but in making such payment, 
something like a general stoppage of payments between 
individuals, must follow—those alone excepted who 
**feed at the public crib,” and receive fixed salaries from 
the public purse. 

An exceedingly large quantity of specie has accumu- 
lated in the coffers of the bank of the United States. The 
present amount of specie in our country has been esti- 
mated at about 21 millions, not including the hoards of 
individuals which do not pass into the available means of 
ordinary business—and of these 21 millions, about eleven 
are now said to be in the vaults of this bank, besides five 
millions more in Europe—and, we are told that its gene- 
ral balance against the loeal banks is much heavier than 
usual; so also is the amount of its discounts, or ‘‘accom- 
modations” of all sorts. The most simple dolt knows 
that it must be against the znferest of the bank to hold so 
large a sum in specie or sure specie funds, amounting 
to nearly one half of its whole capital, for these funds are 
idle—they produce no profits; 6u¢ are necessari/y retain- 
ed for an issue WHICH CANNOT BE FORESEEN, “nd so lost 
to the public accommodation. And though the bank 
may have inereased its own discounts, to relieve the 
**pressure” on persons in business, specie funds to the 
amount which may be énstant/y demanded, MUST BE RE- 
TAINED; and the effect is this—that, (speaking general- 
ly), for every excess dollar, which, on this account, lies 
idle, (and is really as useless, in the bank of the United 
States, as if it were at the bottom of the sea, as to all 
present purposes), the local banks are compelled to refuse 
new accommodations to the amount of six dollars, (and 
such is less than the ordinary rate at which the local 
banks do business); and, by this rule, if there be a pre- 
sent excess of only five millions of specic, or sure specie 
funds, in the bank of the United States, the general effeet 
1s to reduce the accommodations of the local banks in the 
sum of thirty millions—because of the liability of these 
banks to be called on for coin, the bank of the United 
States not being able, magne willing it might be), to 
say, we shall not make hasty ealls upon you for the pay- 


ment of the balances whieh you owe, in specie; for that 
bank is unable to calculate its own means, execpt in ihe 








actual possession of a sufficient quantity of coin to meet 
the demands which are threatened, or, at least, are justly 
apprehended may be made upon it. f 

ith these, and to us, apparently simple views of the 
subject, we shall conclude with saying—that, whether the 
deposites of the public money are, or are not, to be re- 
moved from the bank of the United States, is a matter of 
small present importance to the people, (under the cir- 
cumstances which have really occurred) compared with a 
knowledge of the fact whether the deposites are to be 
removed, or not; and, #f/ to be removed, of the MANNER 
and TIME of the removal. 

THE PRESIDENCY. Perhaps more is said in Virginia 
concerning the next presidency of the United States, than 
in all the rest of the states—and meetings have been held 
in several counties at which Benjamin Watkins Leigh 
has been nominated for that high office. We do not ven+ 
ture to predict the result—but it seems to us that Virgi- 
nia, true to her old practices, will not support any candi- 
date for that office whose location is north of “Mason and 
Dixon’s line.” 

A great deal, however, is said in some of the northern 
papers in favor of a ‘‘national convention” to nominate 
the democratic candidate for the presideney, and thus 
bring the ‘‘serews” of party discipline into full opera- 
tion. ‘This is rejected by others, as a project to cast the 
nomination in favor of Mr. Van Buren. There is a 
pretty strong interest making in support of judge McLean, 
and some in favor of general Cass. ‘There is mueh spe- 
culation whether Mr. Clay will, or will not, be again 
offered. Mr. Hebster has also been named, and many 
are ready to support him. There is not much now said 
about judge Barbour, though, for a time, it seemed as if 
the people of Virginia were willing to take him up. It 
does not, at present, appear probable that Mr. Calhoun 
will be a candidate. 

These things are mentioned only in the way that they 
appear to us, and as matters of information. We think 
it is much too soon to move in this important matter. 
There are great things yet to be settled; and the selec- 
tion, dy the people, may be made under excitements and 
feelings which do not, at present, exist; and, in any event, 
we hope that the whole affair will be kept out of the hands 
of the politicians, and the choice be made with reference 
only to the establishment of well-defined and openly 
avowed principles. After the next session of congress, 
all persons will be better enabled to make up their minds 
on the subject. 





Mr. O’ConNELL AND THE REPORTERS. We have briefly 
noticed the proceedings of Mr. O’Connell against the re- 
porters for the London press, because that they refused to 
‘‘note down” and write out his speeches. Since then we 
have seen a sketch of a curious and spirited debate which 
took place in the house of commons on the 29th Jaly, with 
relation to this subject, on the complaint of the gentle- 
man named, that the reporters had entered into a conspi- 
racy not to report his speeches—and on a motion made 
by him that the proprietor and printer of the ‘*Times” 
should be brought to the bar ‘‘for publishing the debates 
of the house, in contempt of its orders, and in breach of 
its privileges.” The effeet of this motion, if carried out, 
would be to prevent the publication of the debates—for, 
thongh the speeches of the members of parliament are 
now fully published, such publication is in ‘‘contempt of 
the orders of the house and in breach of its privileges!” 
It is not many years ago, that the speeches in parliament 
were reported as debates in a ‘‘political club”—the names 
of the members being dashed; as sir R P , said, 








There is another reason, perhaps, why the bank has to guard 
its means more carefully than usual. All its notes, no matter 
where payabie, are every where receivable in the payment of 
debts due the United States; and, as the “‘pressure” on the 
state banks is increased, there is a lessened circulation of the 
bills of distant offices of the bank—a constant endeavor being 
made by the state banks to press these notes into the nearest 
office, and so reduce the demand to be made upon themselves 
for coin. We know nothing of the fact—but, from the nature of 
things, must believe, that, whenever there is a pressure for 
money, a far greater proportion of the custom-house bonds is 
paid in the biils of distant offices, than when money is ‘‘plenty.”” 
In the latter state of things, no one will take a step out of hig 
way to make the ezchanges necessary for such operations. 
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or, Mr. O’C——, replied. The ‘‘privileges” of pane | 
ment rémain as they were—but the good sense of the 
British gt om has rendered them inactive, if not also 
consigned them to the ‘‘dark ages” in which they origi- 
nated, in respect to this matter; and the people now claim 
it as a right that they should be informed of the proceed- 
ings of their representatives—which right Mr. O’Connell 
seems willing to deprive them of, because of a personal 
quarrel between himself and the reporters—he would 
avenge a private wrong, by inflicting a public injury! But 
as his speeches on this occasion are not reported, we 
know not what he said in defence of his conduct, and 
shall not press this point any further. 

After Mr. O’Connell’s motion bad been read— 

Mr. Bannerman would make a short statement from a paper 
which had been put into his hands. The statement was this— 

**The reporters of the morning papers respectfully request you 
to state to the house, that they deny in the most positive man- 
ner the charge of wilful misrepresentation brought against them 
by Mr. O’Connell, and they confidently appeal to its members 
for the truth of that denial. 

“They beg to add that they are impressed with a full sense of 
the inconvenience of the course which they have been most 
reluctantly compelled to adopt. 

“That course they have adopted as the only one by which 
they could obtain the means of repelling in the house, as pub- 
licly as it was made, a most unfounded imputation upon their 
character and integrity—an imputation which, if left uncontra- 
dicted, must utterly degrade them in the estimation of society.”’ 

Sir R. Peel said that it would be well for the house to consider 
before it took the first step in this matter to what it would lead. 
He admitted that the privileges of the house had not been ob- 
served, that the house liad been accustomed to connive at their 
violation, and that the tacit understanding of that connivance 
was, that impartiality should be equally extended to’all. The 
question, however, was this—was the course now adopted by 
the honorable and learned gentleman such as would enforce the 
impartiality and justice for which he contended? The hon. and 
learned gentleman had endeavored to deter those who took a 
part on this question different from his own view of it by saying 
that they were shrinking from the despotism of the press. He 
knew not whether he (sir R. Peel) would be considered asa 
man likely to shrink from that despotism. He knew of no baser 
fear than that which would lead a man to accommodate his 
conduct to the feeling of ihe press. [Hear, hear.] Still he was 
of opinion that the fear of being thought afraid of the press 
ought not to prevent a man of spirit from doing justice to it— 

(hear, hear]—and, as an act of justice to it, he must say that 
during the twenty vears he had been in parliament, he had no 
occasion to complain of the reports of his speeches which had 
been inserted in the press, and that he had not had in that time 
any cemmunication with the reporters, save once or twice, 
when some of them had called upon him for documents referred 
to in his speech. 
Sir Robert proceeded, and rendered a most honorable 
testimony in favor of the efficacy and fidelity of the re- 
orters, as well as of their independence—and said, 
“It occurred to him that the hon. and learned gentleman, 
when he said that he held a power in that house, which was 
not to be controlled, either by the king or the lords, or the courts 
of law, or the judges,* it occurred to him [sir R. Peel,} that he 
[Mr. O’Connell,] ought, as his power was responsible, to tem- 
per its exercise with justice—(cheers}—when he [Mr. O’Con- 
nell) said that the reports in the morning newspapers were not 
only incorrect and ignorant, but also ‘designedly false.’ [Loud 
cries of hear, hear.]}’’ 
And he asked— 
But what was the nature of the hon. gentleman’s motion? It 
was that the printer of the Times newspaper should be brought 
to the bar. Suppose that motion granted, what would take 


lace? The charge against him would be intelligible enough if 


t were true that the reports were not fair; but what was the 
case now? The speaker would have to say, ‘* You have violated 


our privileges. We should have no complaint against you. if ment—and we think it not easy for an unprejudicec 


you had done it impartially; but we have abuse of complaint 
against you because you have violated them only partially.” 
What assurance, then, could the speaker ask the printer to give? 
Would he have him to say, “I will promise that in future all 
the debates shall be fully and correctly stated???” But in that 
case he would be promising to commit a still greater violation 
of the privileges of the house. [Hear, hear.] 

But if the orders of the house remain unrepealed, and the 
speaker should be called upon to remind the printer, and the 
printer should say, “‘I will observe justice, but maintain my 
right to abridge what speeches [ like,’’ then the hon. and learn- 
ed member would say, “IT have another power to which I will 
resort—I will clear the gallery of strangers.”? Now if the hon. 
and learned member was determined to adopt that course why 
not adopt it manfully and openly at once? (Hear, hear.} 
7 


“The hon. and learned member said he 
would persevere until his speeches were given, but was this a 


collision in which the house ought to be engaged? Why did not 


a, To clear the 
closed doors, 





gallery of strangers—to sit perpetually as with 
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the hon. member do that which had been so often done before. 
He had only to notice that strangers were in the gallery, and he 
would insure their absence. If the house entered into the 
course which the hon. and learned member proposed, it would 
be pregnant with the most disagreeable consequences. It was 
a difficulty which they ought to be anxious to avoid.”? 


On the question being taken, there were 48 votes for 
Mr. O’Connell’s motion and 153 against it. Being thus 
foiled, he addressed the speaker, and called his attention 
to the presence of strangers in the gallery. ‘The speaker 
ordered the gallery to be cleared, and the house proceed- 
ed for the remainder of the night with closed doors. It 
was understood that after the gallery was cleared, one of 
the members gave notice of a motion for the next day for 
dispensing with the standing order, which excludes stran- 
gers. A motion to that end could hardly fail to succeed, 
as the effect of Mr. O’Connell’s determination, if perse- 
vered in, would otherwise be to deprive the public of all 
knowledge of what was passing in parliament. 

So stood the case, at our latest accounts—and, out of 
Mr. O’Connell’s absurd proceedings, there will, proba- 
bly, grow an important ‘‘reform” as to certain privileges 
of parliament; and especially that which gives to an indi- 
vidual member a power to exclude strangers, at all times, 
and without assigning any reason for such an exertion of 
his *‘brief authority.”” We hope that the reporters will 
remain firm to their purpose. We have no doubt but 
that they are in the right. Mr. O’Connell is not the onl 
man who has said a foolish thing, and regretted to see it 
in print. But his conduct in this matter is altogether in- 
excusable—for the cause of his quarrel was in the report 
of one of his speeches nod delivered in parliament, or as 
a member of that body—dut at a public meeting in which 
he appeared as a private man—as we have seen it stated 
in the papers. 

It does not appear that the wortls imputed to Mr. 
O’Connell, as used by him, (when following Mr. Garri- 
son), in a public speech at London, as recorded in our 
last paper—have been too strongly reported. The “Riech- 
mond Enquirer” of the 30th ult. has a letter from a young 
Virginian, in London, for whose ‘‘veracity and honor the 
editor vouches”—which says— 

He [Garrison] was followed by the Irish orator, O’ Connell, 
who entertained the meeting for some time with his powerful 
eloquence. He entered warmly into the subject, and I was 
surprised to hear him attempting to prove the Americans to be 
the *‘greatest hypocrites and liars that ezxisted,’’ (these are his 
very words). He read the introduction’ of our Declaration of 
Independence, (that ‘fall men are created equal,’’ and **endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights,”? &c. &c.)— 
and said that we bad exhibited the most perfect contradiction to 
this great principle, by our keeping the blacks in slavery; that 


he would feel himself stained by the presence of a slave-holder, 
or even of one from a slave-holding state,’ &c. . 





Cot. Crockerr. A great deal has been said in the 
newspapers concerning col. Crockett, who has been again 
elected a member of congress from ‘Tennessee. [t was 
the misfortune of the colonel to have received no school 
education in his youth, and since to have had but little 
opportunity to retrieve that defect; but he is a man of a 
strong mind, and of great goodness of heart. The 
manner of his remarks are so peculiar that they excite 
much attention, and are repeated because of their ori- 
ginality; but there is a soundness, or point, in some of 
them which shews the exercise of a well diseiplined judg- 
| man 
to communicate with the colonel without feeling that he 
is honest. We have had some opportunity of knowing the 
calibre of many members of congress for 25 or 30 years 
past, and have met with many, very many, fur less capa- 
ble of ascertaining truth than col. C.—much less atten- 
tive to the duties of their place—and of no more real 
use than would be one of MMaelzel’s automatons so con- 
structed asto pronounce the words aye and no, But the 
colonel does not thus say a yeor no—for, whether right 
or wrong, the voleis his own. 
We have been oftentimes asked ‘‘what sort of a man is 
colonel Crockett?” and the general reply was—“just 
such a one as you would desire to meet with, if any ac- 


cident or misfortune had happened to you on the high 
way.” 





Messrs. Lercurr ann Moons. In noticing the re- 
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cent election for members of congress in Kentucky, we 
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mentioned that the sheriff of Zinco/n county had refused 
to exhibit his poll book, and that the certificate was given 
to Mr. Moore. 5 eta 

The sheriff admits the fact charged, but alleges in his 
detence that great irregularities had taken place in the 
county of Garrard, (which gave Mr. L. a heavy majority), 
which he wished to examine, &e. but being over-ruled, 
he withdrew his poll book. Whereupon the certificate 
was, of necessity, given to Mr. Moore, on the back of 
which an endorsement was made stating that the votes 
of the people of Lincoln had not been counted. The 
proceeding is very extraordinary, and also one of high 
Tcaponsibility. We supposed that the sheriffs of the dif- 
ferent counties in the district were assembled only to add 
up and compare the returns of the judges. The proceed- 
we bony caused a great dea] of excitement, and will, pro- 
ba 


ly, waste much time in congress, at the ensuing ses- 
sion. 





STATE OF PARTIES, IN concress. The ‘*Globe” of 
the 29th ult. speaking of the bank of the United States, 
presents the following statement and estimate of the force 
of parties in the house of representatives, to shew the va- 
nity of a hope that that institution will obtain a favorable 
hearing and issue in that body—for it is said that ‘‘the 
Jackson strength may be considered a true criterion of 
the strength of the opposition to the bank.” ‘Vous 
verrons!”? 

The political complexion of the 23d congress. 


Jackson. Anti- Jackson. 
Maine (not yet elected) 


New Hampshire - - - 5 0 
Massachusetts, (failed to elect in one dis- 

trict) ~ - - - 1 10 
Connecticut . - - . 0 6 
Vermont - - - - 0 5 
Rhode Island, (result not yet known) 
New York - - - - 32 8 
Pennsylvania - - - 14 14 
New Jersey : - - : 6 0 
Delaware - - - - 0 1 
Maryland, (not yet elected) 
Virginia - - - - 16 5 
North Carolina - - - 9 4 
South Carolina, (not yet elected) - 
Georgia* - - - . 9 0 
Alabamat - - - - 4 1 
Mississippi - - - - 2 0 
Louisiana - - - - 0 3 
Tennessee - - - - 12 ] 
Missouri, (result oflate election notknown) 0 ] 
Illinois - - - - - 3 0 
Indiana - . - - 6 1 
Ohio - - - - - ll 8 
Kentucky - - - - 4 9 

134 77 


The result in those states in which the elections have not yet 
taken place; or have been held and the result not known here, 
will probably be as follows: 

Maine - . - - ~ - - 


6 Q 
Rhode Island - - - - - 0 2 
Maryland - - - - - - 4 4 
South Carolina - - - - - 2 7 
Missouri - - - - - - 1 
Masgachusetts—no election. 
147 92 


— 


‘‘Iwposrrion.”? Under this head, the ‘*New York 
Courier” relates the case of a gentleman who was charg- 
ed three dollars hack hire, for the conveyance of himself 
and family from the New Haven steamboat to the corner 
of Broadway and Wall street—but adds, that the demand 
was resisted, and his expenses, of a day’s detention, re- 
munerated, on an appeal to the mayor—the driver being 
also refused a license, so that he may not again ‘‘impose 
upon strangers.” 

We take this three dollar charge to be a common af- 
fair. The editor of this paper, returning the week be- 
fore last with a part of his family from the north, was 
charged, and paid, three dollars for a hack from the Al- 
bany steamboat to a very comfortable lodging in Pine 
street, close to Broadway. He had heard that the city 
hotel was full—but wishing to be in the neighborhood of 


*All elected as Jacksonians. Some of them are now nulli- 
fiers; but are pledged against the bank by former votes. 
tAll against the bank. Mr. Lewis who is put down anti- 





— 


the Philadelphia steamboat, Seger to depart in the 6 
o’clock line, next morning), he directed the hackman to 
proceed to Bunker’s, or the Atlantic hotel—both in the 
same vicinity—but both being full, he was carried tothe 
house above referred to; and the hackman made his charge 
of three dollars, as for three transportations, having stop- 
ped at so many places to make inquiries, though it so 
happened that two out of the three were made without 
leaving his seat, or being detained one minute—the whole 
engagement being only 40 minutes. Not having made a 
bargain before-hand, and having fixed his return home, 
the editor suffered the imposition, with the resolution 
never again to employ any hackman unless under a spe- 
cial contract, and never to ride in a hack in New York, 
unless because of a much greater necessity than generally 
exists—until, at least, the extra charge of two dollars 
shall be saved two hundred fold; which resolution was 
= into practice next morning, by employing a cart for 
is baggage and walking to the steamboat. 








Great sutrs. A writer in the London United Service 
Journal for July, states, that the ship Rodney, 92 guns 
on two decks, would positively be launched from Pem- 
broke yard on the 18th of that month. Length 243 feet 
six inches; extreme breadth 52 feet 2 inches; burthen 
2,597 tons. Broadside, weight of metal, forty-two 36 
pounders, throwing 1,472lbs. of iron. ‘‘A battle,” says 
the writer, “between such a ship and any of the Ameri- 
cans, or we may say, of any two-decker in the world, 
would occasion us but little anxiety as to the result,—the 
broadside being actually more formidable than that of the 
Royal William, so far as weight of metal is concerned.” 

But the New York Standard, speaking of the Delaware, 
then lying at New York, said—‘*The Delaware is the 
largest vessel that has ever floated in the Hudson, as she 
measures about 2,700 tons. Her extreme lenghth is 210 
feet, and the breadth of beam is 52 feet; she mounts 
ninety-two guns and is piereed for one hundred and four. 
Her guns are distributed in the following manner—lower 
gun deck, thirty-two 42s; upper gun deck, thirty-two 
long 36s; spar deck, twenty-eight 42 lb. carronades, 
when all shotted they contain 3,672 Ibs. of iron, or about 
one and three quarter tons, so that her broadside delivers 
1,836 lbs.” 

cp We may then add, in the language of the British 
writer, that a **battle between such a ship, (the Delaware), 
and any of the ‘British’ would occasion us but little 
anxiety as to the result.” 

‘The Delaware’s complement of seamen and marines is 
about 900; they are divided into messes of 16 each, and 
seem to have every comfort that can be provided for 
them. ‘There are about 75 officers, and petty officers, so 
that with the passengers, there are about 1,000 souls on 
board.” 

(This large ship being ‘‘trimmed by the head,” and 
drawing only 254 feet, passed the bar at the mouth of the 
Hudson, (at high-water), without difficulty. } 

The great British ship Waterloo, of 120 guns, is 2054 
feet iniength. The Turkish frigate of 74 guns, begun 
by Mr. Eckford, is 220 feet long. The United States 
ship Delaware is 210 feet long, and the Pennsylvania 
building at the navy vard, Philadelphia, is over 230 feet 
in length. 


OcrR VESSELS OF waR. A letter from on board the 
frigate United States,dated Palermo roads, June 27, says— 

‘““We meet much attention wherever we go. At Na- 
ples, prince Casaro (minister of foreign relations) and 
his family, visited our ship. Indeed, the ship is crowd- 
ed with visitors from morning until evening, of all class- 
es, from the prince to the private soldier—never was 
such intense curiosity before—people travel fifty and 
sixty miles to visit her. At Spezzia, officers of the court 
of Medina, visited us. Our ships have for years past 
been limited in their cruises to too few ports to be known 
advantageously as a naval power—our ships should be 
every where seen, as they are so greatly admired. Free 
access is permitted to all classes, at every port, whieh 
produces a wonderfully happy effect; and our commo- 


dore deserves credit for the course he has adopted. The 
extreme cleanliness of our ships of war excites great 





Jackson, is opposed to the bank. 


surprise and remark.’’ 
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Tar Quaxers. A New Jersey paper, speaking of 
the late trial at Trenton, says— 


This decision, it is supposed, will be the signal for a 
ter scene of anarchy and confusion than has ever been 
witnessed in New Jersey, amongst that once peaceable 
and quiet body of citizens. It is already reported that 
the Grthodox party have fifty or sixty suits nearly ready 
to commence, for all the meeting houses, burial grounds, 
school and poor funds, belonging to the Quakers in this 
state, In some meetingsin N. Jersey, where the property, 
school, and poor funds amount to several thousand dollars, 
great part of which has been subscribed and contributed 
within a few years past by the respective members of those 
meetings, the proportion in some of those meetings are 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty of those called Hicks- 
ites, and only three or four self-slyled Orthodox: and 
those three or four persons, by this decision, would be 
entitled to all this property, which has just been volun- 
tarily contributed, by the majority, to support the poor 
belonging to those meetings. 3 
And a Philadelphia paper remarks—It is said that 
several attorneys of Norristown, Penn. have been con- 
sulted upon the subject of commencing suits in Montgo- 
mery county, similar to that lately decided in New Jer- 
sey. This will probably occur in many parts of the state. 
A New York paper says that the principle settled by the 
Jersey decision is directly contradictory to a decision had 
in Massachusetts. 


It is stated that the four attorneys employed in the great 
Quaker case lately decided in Trenton, received for their 
services a compensation of two thousand five hundred | 
dollars each. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, in referring to 
the late decision of the chancery court in New Jersey, in 
the Friends’ case, says—“We understand that a case si- 
milar to that recently decided at Trenton, is to be tried 
in this city, in the course of a few weeks, and that the 
hon. Daniel Webster, has been retained as counsel for 
one of the parties,” 

Epucation 1N Marne. A writer in the Saco Repub- 
lican furnishes some details respecting the public provi- 
sion for education in the state of Maine. After its se- 
paration from Massachusetts, a law was passed, requiring 
every town to raise annaally for the support of schools, a 
sum equal to forty cents for each person in such town, to 
be distributed among the school districts in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants ineach. In 1825, tiie number 
of districts, as appears from the reports made to the le- 
gislature, was 2,499; the number of children between the 
ages of 4 and 21, 137,931; the number who usually at- 
tended schools; 101,325, and the total annual expenditure 
$137,878 57. The present number of scholars is esti- 
mated by this writer at 140,000, The schools kept by 
male teachers are open on the average, two mouths in 
the year, and those kept by female teachers, about two 
weeks longer. The writer suggests, that if the sum of 
$1 06, instead of forty cents, for every inhabitant, were 

uired to be raised, that the schools might be kept 
open during the year, and believes that the additional tax 
would not be regarded as a burden, 





Ruope Istanv. Mr. Burges is re-elected to congress 
by a large majority. He had upwards of a thousand 
votes more than any other candidate. The other repre- 
sentative to which the state is entitked was not chosen— 
for in all there were seven or eight candidates. We have 
mislaid a statement of the votes, or should have given 
the particulars. 





Tue Inisuh cuurcu piut. We have not met with a 








copy of this bill as it passed the British house of lords, 
and hence are unacquainted with its particular provisions. 
A letter from London, dated July 31, says—‘‘As I have 
told you before, all this is the work of the king; it has 
been entirely through his determination to support lord 
Grey, that the measure has been carried. He is report- 
ed to have written to lord Grey, stating iis firm resolve 
{o create as many peers as would be required. ‘The let- 








ter is said to have been peculiarly sailor-like, and em- 
phatic, short and to the pury ose.” 


4 


Ciry or New York. The following are the appro- 
priations made by the ordinance adopted at the last sit- 
ting of the board of aldermen, for-city expenditures dur- 
ing the year, commencing May, 1833. 


Almshouse, Bridewell and penitentiary $146,000 00 
Board of health . ‘ ° 6,000 00 
Bonds payable ° : . 316,000 00 
Charities ‘ , ‘ : 5,000 00 
Charges or arrears of assessments and taxes 1,000 00 
Cleaning streets . e ° 80,000 00 
Commutation of alien passengers. ° 100 00 
County contingences ‘ ‘ 26,000 00 
Courts ‘ ° lied ‘ 27,000 00 
Docks and slips . . ° 80,000 00 
Elections . ° , ‘ - 4,500 00 
Fire department ‘ ° ° 15,000 00 
House of refuge . ; ° » 9,000 00 
Interest account . ° 55,000 00 
Intestate estates ; : » 1,250 00 
Justices’ courts ‘ . : 13,500 00 
Lamps and gas ° ° , - 86,000 00 
Lands and places ; . ° 2,500 00 
Levying tax : ° ° - 7,000 00 
Lottery office licenses . ; ; 5,000 00 
Markets , ° , ° - 10,000 00 
Mayoralty fees ° . ‘ 150 00 
Old alms house , . ° » 1,000 00 
Old debtors’ jail ° ° ‘ 10,000 00 
Public schools : , - 86,657 50 
Public reservoir and pipes ‘ 58,000 00 
Police , ‘ ; e - 16,500 00 
Printing and stationary ‘ , 7,000 00 
Roads o- . ‘ : - 25,000 00 
Repairs and supplies. ‘ 18,000 00 
Salaries ‘ ‘ - 40,000 00 
Streets ° ‘ ‘ ; 250,000 00 
Street expenses ‘ 25,000 00 
‘Tavern and excise licenses ° ‘ 1,600 00 
Watch : , , , 106,000 00 
Wells and pumps ‘ : 6,000 00 





Total ° ° ° ° 


$1,535,757 50 





LIBRARIES IN ParLADELPHTA. From a notice which 
appeared in a recent number of the Boston Mereantile 
Journal, stating that the public libraries in that city eon- 
tained 45,000 volumes, besides about 20,000 in the ciren- 
lating libraries, and that it was believed Philadelphia 
contained one good library amounting to 25,000 volumes, 
we have been induced to ascertain the names of the pub- 
lic libraries in this city, and the number of volumes con- 
tained in each as nearly as practicable. We present the 
following as the result of our inquiries: Volumes. 

1. Philadelphia library 42,000 


2. Library of the American philosophical society 9,600 
3. Library of the Pennsylvania hospital 6,500 
4. Library of the academy of natural sciences 5,200 
5. Library of the university of Pennsylvania 2,000 
6. Library belonging to the society of students 2,000 
7. Library of the Friends in Philadelphia 2,700 
8. Library of the almshouse, upwards of 3,000 
9. Library of the Penn’s academy of fine arts 150 
10. Library of the law association, upwards of 1,400 
11. Library of the medical society 600 
12. Library of the college of physicians 500 
13. Library of the college of pharmacy 500 
14, Library of St. Augustine church, upwards of 3,000 
15. Library of the German society 4,000 


16. Library of the American Sunday school union 1,800 
17. Library of foreign classical literature & science 2,800 





18. Library of the Philadelphia museum 500 
19. Library of the athenzeum 6,500 
20. Mercantile library 4,000 
21. Apprentices” library 7,000 
22. Northern Liberties library and reacing room 2,100 
23. Southwark library 2,200 
24. Kensington library and reading room 250 
25. Library of the carpenter’s socicty. 350 

110,050 


Many of the works in these public depots are searce, 
and not easily procured at the present time. The library 
of the university contains a donation from the unfortu- 
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treat of mathematics, natural history, Xe. 
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nate Louis XVL made during the revolutionary war—all Tons of nails, from places between Philadel- 
of which were printed at the royal printing office, and phia and Reading........ceeeeeeeeenes 11 
‘The library Tons of bricks, from Reading. ..ceccscacesss 142 
of the academy of fine arts contains a donation from Bo- ‘Tons of marble, below Reading. ........... 24 


naparte. The libraries of the hospital and almshouse 
contain the best works on medicine, surgery, and the sei- 
ences, while those of the academy of natural sciences and 
the museum are devoted to natural history and travels. 
The library of St. Augustine’s church contains, we be- 
lieve, the only complete copy of the “Fathers” in this 
country. [Philadelphia Com. Herald. 


—_—- = 


THe EARTHQUAKE. From the Richmond Whig. The 
following statement appeared in the shape of a handbill 
issued from this office yesterday. 

‘Melancholy effect of the earthquake. The stage driv- 
er brings information that Brown’s coal pits, at Dover, 
sunk in during the earthquake this morning, burying 42 
negroes. The overseer, who was here at the time, has 
gone up express,” 

At the time of the issuing of this statement, the acting 
editor was notin. Had he been present, he would have 
known that the thing was utterly impossible. It is well 
known to all acquainted with the working of pits in this 
part of the country, that so large a number of hands are 
seldom, if ever, in the pits at once, more especially at 
this time of the morning. Unless the whole face of the 
earth in the neighborhood of the shaft should tumble, it 
is impossible that such a number could ever be caught, 
for it is well known that no one drift is sufficiently large 
to admit that number of workmen. We make these re- 
marks at the suggestion of several colliers, who think 
the statement above mentioned calculated to injure them. 
The facts are simply these:—The negroes in the pits 
being much alarmed by the earthquake, rushed at once 
to the mouth of the shaft; when they arrived there, the 
corve was about to ascend. One of them seized upon it 
with both hands, without being able to get into it, and 
when he had ascended the distance of about one hundred 
feet, his strength relaxing, his grasp gave way, and he 
fell, dashing out his own brains, and killing another per- 
son who was standing immediately under him, This 
was the extent of the damage. The pits were but little, 
if at all, injured—no tumble having taken place, and the 
roofs remaining to all appearances as firm as before the 
earthquake took place. 





Tue SCHUYLKILL CANAL. We havea statement in this 


‘Tons of sandstone, below Reading.......... 191 

[Each of the above includes the transportations between 

different points on the canal—but the great bulk, either 
way, passed all though it. ] 





Wasuineton! From the Raleigh Register. Great- 
ness ever excites envy, and he who has achieved the no- 
blest deeds is the first object at which the shafts of de- 
traction are levelled. Wasnineren felt the full force of 
this lamentable truth, and at the time he was struggling 
to Jay the foundation of our present admirable system of 
government, there were not wanting those who endea- 
vored to give a false coloring to his every action, and 
who with avidity transmitted their falsehoods across the 
Atlantic. While making every effort to secure the li- 
berties of the people on a permanent basis, he was insi- 
diously charged with paving his way to a throne. To 
show how far these incendiaries carried their designs, we 


\copy the following letter from the Gentlemen’s Ma- 


gazine, printed in London, where it appears as having 
come from “an intelligent citizen of Philadelphia:” 
Philadelphia, October 26, 1786. 
My dear friend—As 1 know you look upon whatever 
transpires in this country with intense interest, and have 
been among those who have ever saspected the late com- 
manding general of the American armies, and predicted 
that he would ultimately look towards a throne, and rule 
with a sceptre of despotism those very people whom he 
has pretended to adore, and whose liberties he has avowed 
to be the God of his idolatry, I hasten to inform you that 
your suspicions relative to the ultimate views of Washing- 
ton promise fo be verified. It is now pretty generally 
reported and believed in the political circles in which I 
move, that George Washington will be crowned king of 
North America. Even his most partial friends do not 
pretend to doubt that he looks with an ambitious eye to- 
wards a monarchy; but they at the same time remark, 
that as he has no offspring, it is possible that he may be 
deterred from his designs. For my own part, I never 
placed the least confidence in his pretended patriotism, 
nor did I ever behold a man who is more of a tyrant at 
heart than he is. Poor deluded devils—poor Americans; 
they have fought seven years to bind themselves more 
firmly in bondage. When you next hear from me, be not 





Philadelphia Commercial Herald, of the trade on the | 
canal from the opening of the navigation to the 30th June 
(last) inelusive—of which the following is a brief ab- 
stract. 
Descending— 
BNITOUS GE BOGE. voccccccccscccccccecdcce + ORGS 
Bushels of grain. ...0...ecccecccccccecs 00 180,622 
Barrels of whiskey. ...... 0.00 cee cee cece ee + 6,033 
Ur ET, 6 ou bo Be 66 00.0.0 00.0.0 40060086 Chane 


surprised if Ll give you a detailed account of the corona- 
tion. Yours, very sincerely. 





Tue NuLutrrers of Pendleton district, South Carolina, 
seem to be utterly unwilling to bury the tomahawk, but 
stand ready to renew the political warfare, from which 
we have so recently emerged. The toast offered by their 
representative in congress, on the 4th of July, was omi- 
nous of mischief; and accordingly we find the popular 
voice in that quarter responding to it, in the followin 


Tons of bar iron, castings, Kc........+++++++1,670 | resolution, passed at a militia muster, on the 20th ult. on 
Tons of leather... ....eeeeceececeeseceeees 95; motion of col. Bonham: 


"Tons of coal.. *eeemreeneeeneeeteeneeneeenerenerteeeeeee#ee 92,564 
Tons of sundries. “eer eaeeeeeeereeneeeeeeeeeeee 1 86 
Tons of butter, from Union canal........... 167 


‘<IVhereas, by late unpleasant experience, we have 
seen that the virtuous efforts of this state in her trials were 
weakened by the opposition and unfaithful part taken b 





Tons of nails, from below Reading.......... 640 
Tons of lime, from Reading..........ee++++ 110 


Tons of lime, from Union ecanal............ A+ 

‘Tons of lime, from below Reading. .........18,980 

Tons of stone, do. oh.) anhwens ove. » Ae 

Tons of marble, do. GO. cccccccecs 71 

Tons of wood, do. GO. coccscccve 1387 
Ascending— 


TATE Te alk Be go gh be ae 60 064 0406 0.0,0.0.0 hen 
Gb hanas hoc 6.000 6.06 69.00.00¢0900099 tI 
Es on 000 40004000 68600000000 000ReT 
ns bnbb40s.s o6non on40 96 000000 00 ogee 
Tons of merchandise and sundries. ......... 6,000 
NES 6.5 SoG dvs eHdwaaracsdccceves COO 
a Bie M hb dkee aks beccecicece “OO 
Cs Bn oka bcc ncehecccoses im 
ES hans nan bnaas 0c.90.00.0in 00 chen 
OOO Oe Ras. 600:00:04:00 96 on erccsee ce chine 
Tons of porter to Mount Carbon............. 67 
Tons of ale, to Union canal......-.eeeee08 + 2 


| some of those who enjoy the favors and offices of South 
Carolina: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we instruct our members of the legis- 
lature, at the next session, to vote for the passage of an 
act to exactan oath of paramount allegiance to the state, 
from all those who shall receive her offices,” 

If this sentiment becomes general among the nulliflers, 
who hold in their hands the political power of the state, 
well may it be said that ‘‘the battle is but just begun.” 





Errects or NuLLIFICATION. The Edgeficld Carolinian 
of August 15, says— 

““We see that cotton is commanding at this time 164 
cents in Charleston, and the accounts from Europe jus- 
tify the expectation that the price will be still better be- 
fore the new crop comes into market. How will our 
union friends account for this sudden rise in the price of 
eotton? It is hardly six months since the repeal of the 





tariff of 1828 and °32, and cotton has already risen about 
75 per ceut. and a prospect of still greater rise. Has 
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nullification nothing to do with this? Will any one now 
believe that Carolina has gained nothing by the compro- 
mise?” 
fG-Now if the ‘‘compromise” has had effect to ad- 
vanee the price of cotton 75 per cent. four months de- 
fore the ‘‘compromise” will even begin to operate on the 
duties payable at the custom house—what must needs be 
the price of cotton when the tariff law of the last session 
shall be in full operation, some eight years hence? We 
should think not less than two dollars a pound! 
But—just after the passage of the law of 1824, which 
considerably increased the amount of duties payable on 
most of the leading manufactured articles imported, cotton 
was worth nearly 50 per cent. more than it is even now! 
What opinion conalde the present nullifiers have had of 
our intellect, had we insisted that the rise of the price 
of cotton, in 1825, was in consequence of the passage of 
the tariff law in 1824? But the price of wool has also 
risen—as we understood because of a scarcity in Europe; 
but it now seems that ‘‘nullification” has also advaneed 
the value of wool, as well as that of svar, and many 
other chief commodities in the market! 





. Messns. Gites ann Ranporrn. We have probably 

ublished the following extracts from certain speeches of 
Deeure. Giles and Randolph, on the bill for enforcing 
the embargo laws; but meeiing with them in a late num- 
ber of the ‘“‘“Lynchburg Virginian,” we give them place, 
because of their decidedness, and for this reason they are 
entitled to the highest respect from those who seem to 
think that a minority should govern! 

Mr. Giles said in the senate—‘*But, Mr. President, I 
believe this government does possess power sufficient to 
enforce the embargo laws. ‘The checks of this govern- 
ment are exclusively upon its deliberations, not upon its 
powers of execution. So far from it, that the constitu- 
tion has expressly provided that the government must 
possess all means necessary and proper for executing its 
Page powers. There is no limitation whatever, upon 

e means for executing the general will, when fairly and 
deliberately pronounced. Again, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our government is, that the majority shall govern. 
The people of Massachusetts know too well the fatal 
consequences of resisting it.” 

‘And 


tion to enforce the laws of the general government. 


trine. 
are we a confederated people? and why have we orga- 
nized a national government? I will not believe that the 
citizens of any portion of this country will rise in resist- 
ance to the laws of the land, until the fact has actually 
occurred, and in this point of view I regret the introduc- 
tion of the report and resolutions, as they lead to sugges- 
tions of a different nature. When the case does occur, I 
would apply the proper remedy. I would have recourse, 
sir, to the knife and the cautery.” 





Hyrpnornonia. The Rochester N. Y. ‘‘National Re- 

ublican” of August 22, says—‘‘Another supposed case 
of hydrophobia occurred in this village on Tuesday last. 
A man by the name of Keel, who was a veterinary sur- 
geon, had occasion to dissect a horse that died under his 
eare. While thus engaged he inflicted a slight cut on his 
thumb. The wound soon after became painful, the arm 
became numb, and the unfortunate man died on Tuesday 


after, suffering severe paroxisms, resembling those of 


hydrophobia. 





Uprern Canava. The population and wealth of this 
rovince are very rapidly increasing. ‘The ‘‘Oswego Pal- 
adium” says—that the sum of six hundred thousand so- 

vereigns was deposited in the bank of Upper Canada, at 
York, by the emigrants who arrived last year. And adds, 
that twenty-five steamboats belong to the province, and 
that several other first rate boats are building—that the 
towns and villages are in the most flourishing condition, 
&e. The Welland canal and other great public works, 
have powerfully advanced the prosperity of the province 


Mr. Randolph, in the house of representatives— 
‘“While I deprecate the existence of the embargo, I trust 
there exists, and that there will always exist, a disposi- 
7 
will be one among the first, sir, to resist a contrary doc- 
If the laws cannot be enforced, to what purpose 


in England, is also becoming a valuable consumer of 

English manufactures. 

large part of the produce of the north western states 

and territories now passes into Canada, and, while the 

export of flour to England, direct from the United States, 

is virtually prohibited, it is kindly received if shipped 

from Montreal or Quebec, in aid of the —. inter- 

est and maritime power of Great Britain. e are thus 

‘*tapped”’ on both sides. On the north west, as just stat- 

ed—and on the Atlantic coast by the ‘‘reecovery of the 
West India trade.”? Yet such is the energy and enter- 

prise of our people, through the yet powerful impulse of 
the *‘American System,” that the tonnage of our vessels 
is handsomely increasing. And so is that of England— 
especially as connected with her trade with ‘British 
America” and the British West India islands, which now 
employs about 800,000 tons of shipping, and 40,000 men; 
and the British statesman should be regarded as a trai- 
tor, and will be, who fails to protect this great ‘‘nursery 
of seamen”—for it is on the maritime power of Britain 
that her greatness depends. ‘The millions that have been 
expended in Canada, &c. by the government, have not 
been Jost either to the government, or people. They 
have been returned in frofits on trade, or national strength 
otherwise obtained. The farmer, who neither cultivates 
nor FENCES liis fields, cannot expect large crops, or even 
a sure enjoyment of the natural productions of the land. 


Irrms From Mexico.—By several late arrivals, we 
have the following ‘‘nullifying”’ artieles from the repub- 
lic of Mexico. We give them just as we found them. 
“There had been a bloody battle before Puebla, in which the 
revolutionists suffered a severe defeat. ‘They were obliged to 
raise the siege and to retire. 

‘Santa Anna was advancing towards Puebla at the head of 
2,500 men; there were already congregated at Mexico 9,000 
soldiers. 

‘lhe government troops had succeeded in several petty en- 
gagements; the constitutional party had the decided advantage. 
**Arrivals at New Orleans also bring advices from Tampico 
and Mctamoras to the 7th inst. Passengers from the latter place 
state that St. Anna’s government had been triumphant as far as 
heard from. Metamoras was tranquil. A report had reached 
that place (said to be official) stating that Bustamente and about 
fifty of his colleagues had been expelled the country by an act 
of congress.”? 

The following is an extract of a letter dated Tampico, 4th 
August.—**Since our last of the llth ult. the rebels at Victoria 
have been dispersed and their leaders imprisoned—eonsequent- 
ly, the war in this quarter is atanend. There is, however,a 
party in the vicinity of Mexico yet to be quelled before the 
country will be perfectly quict. St. Anna has gone against 
them, and it was thought wouid be successful.”’ 














ixtract of a letter received in New York, dated Metamoras, 
July 31:—‘‘A quietus has been given to the projects of generals 
Duran and Ariste, fora dictator and a central government. Col. 
Jose Piedras took the command, and obliged the merchants to 
raise money for his troops, about 300 in number, who took up 
their march for the capital of the state of Victoria. The gover- 
nor of this state met them with his militia at St. Anders, and 
they soon surrendered to him. Gen. Morales and col. Piedras 
were sent bound to gen. Montezuma, who was within a few 
leaguee—some of the other officers surrendered, and others fled. 
The governor arrived here last evening, and all is again quiet.’’ 


We further learn from Tampico, that— 

Accounts were received from Mexico to the 3d July. Seven 
hundred troops, commanded by gen. Sabe, attacked the rebel 
generais Ariste and Duran, but were repulsed, and the greater 
part immediately declared in favor of the rebels, and that Santa 
Anna should be made emperor. Part of them, however, refused 
to join the insurgents, who immediately fired on them, and a 
most horrid carnage ensued. Puebla and Perot had fallen into 
the hands of the insurgents. 


The revolutionists from Metamoras had taken possession of 
Victoria, and driven all the officers of government away. But 
Viral Fernandez returned a few days afterwards, and took them 
by surprise, killing a vast number, and driving the remainder to 
the sea coast. This heroic action of a small corps of 300 men, 
reflects immortal honor upon the republican arms, and has re- 
stored universal confidence throughout this part of the ceuntry. 


There are about 1,200 men under arms at Tampico; the town 
is weil defended by five strong forts and a fleet of gun boats, 
canoes and smaller vessels, so that it may be deemed almost 
impregnable. All foreigners had been compelled to pay a heavy 
contribution for the support of the army, and some, viz. col. 
Avezana, major de la Rue, and capt. Cristo, had volunteered in 
the cause. Gov. Rossett was extremely active in promoting the 
means of defence, and many cartridges had been filled with 
duck and snipe shot, in order to molest the foe. The troops in 





—which, while being an out-let for a surplus population 


Tampico were a fine body of men, but were extremely in.want 
of clothes, and shoes were very scarce. 
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Tampico, July 15.—In the Gazette of to-day our readers will 
find a decree, by which the hero of the people, the illustrious 
liberator C. Antonio Santa Anna, takes command of the army, 
in order to annihilate the rebels. 

Tampico, 4th Aug. 1833.—Our last was dated 1th July, since 
when Montezuma has dispersed the rebels in the town of Vic- 
toria, making prisoners of the officers; so that the civil war in 
this state is atan end. There are still some parties out in the 
vicinity of Mexico, but as at the last dates they were flying 
before the troops of Santa Anna, we trust the next advices will 
state all tranquil. ’ d 

Many other paragraphs cf like character might be 
added—but enough is given to shew the state of this re- 
ublic with an established religion! It is strongly sus- 
pected that Santa Anna, if successful, will be made, or 
make himself, dictator, or king, or emperor, or some- 
thing of the sort: but others think that he will be beaten. 
Then some other general will play his part and make his 
exit also. The glory of the military and of an establish- 
ed church, has been fully displayed in new ‘‘states” of 
the south. 








Esypr. Great projects of Mehemet Ali for its future 
improvement. The prospect of a speedy conclusion of 
peace gives the viceroy great pleasure, and his active 
mind is already forming numerous plans for the improve- 
ment of his extensive and rich possessions. First he 
means to increase his navy, and to raise his number of 
the ships of the line to 20; then he will make a good road 
from Alexandria to Cairo, and a canal from Suez to the 
Nile; he will remove all his manufactories to Syria, and 
in Egypt only encourage agriculture. He will join the 
Orontes, which flows out into the Mediterranean, with 
the Euphrates, which falls into the Persian gulf, and 
drain the marshes of Alexandretta. In the island of 
Créte he means to make the city of Candia a free port 
and depot for the trade of Syria, and to erect at Juda an 
arsenal for his large ships. All those who are acquaint- 
ed with him know how persevering he is in the execution 
of his plans, however gigantic they may be, and only his 
advanced age will hinder him from realizing the above 
projects. It seems that he intends, when peace is finally 
concluded, to make a voyage to Crete and Syria. The 
English and French consuls general are invited to accom- 
pany him. Each of them will have a frigate at his dis- 
posal. ‘The country and commerce have suffered dread- 
fully by the burdens attendant on the state of war. The 
people are oppressed by taxes and contributions of all 
kinds, and trade is in the most deplorable condition; want 
of hands and of confidence, and many other circumstan- 
ces, render the people extremely miserable. 

[ Journal de Smyrne. 
[These great projects are, most probably, out of the 
reach of a man so far advanced in life as Mehemet Ali— 


and, in Egypt, a settled policy, beyond the duration of 


his reign, can hardly be expected; but under a wise and 


regular government, such are the natural advantages of 


the regions now possessed, that Egypt might easily take a 
high rank among the nations of the earth, and, grasping 
with her right hand a large portion of the trade of the 
east, and embracing that of the west with her left, again 
render Alexandria one of the greatest marts inthe world; 
as well for the more delicate fabricks of eastern manufac- 
ture, as for the supply of corn, cotton, sugar, coffee, and 
other of the chief articles of commerce. | 





GENERAL Knox. The following is from the Boston 
Mercantile Advertiser, addressed to the editor— 

Sir: It is not generally known, that the distinguished 
patriot, general Henry Anoa, was before the American 
revolution, a bookseller and binder. 

He served his apprenticeship with Wharton & Bowers, 
who were booksellers in Boston, and commenced busi- 
ness, on his own account, in 1771. Having one of his 
shop-tickets, and considering that it will be a curious 
relic, in time to come, I copy it in full. 

**London Book Store Cornhill. 
Henry Knox 
Makes and Binds Waste Books, Journals, Ledgers, 
and all other sorts of Blank Books. 
at the shortest notice. 
Atso 


Boston. 


It is handsomly engraved by old Mr. Hurd, one of the 
fathers of the art in America. 





A Yankee ‘“*rricx.” It will be recollected, that Mr. 
Perkins, of Boston, recently offered his magnificent man- 
sion, as an asylum for the blind—provided $50,000 were 
promptly subscribed for the support of the institution. 
Well—the ‘‘trick”’ succeeded, and the money was raised 
in less time than it would require, in some places which 
might be named, to agree on the most suitable words to 
be written on the subscription paper. And to ‘‘cap” the 
whole, the directors of the asylum for the sightless have 
caused a plain marble tablet to be placed on their build- 
ing with this inseription:— 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
this edifice 
PRESENTED BY THOMAS H. PERKINS. 
MDCCCXXXIII. 





YANKEE ENTERPRISE. A gentleman not long since 
from Mexico, informs us of another specimen of the en- 
terprise peculiar to the American character. Vera Cruz 
is the seaport of Mexico, distant about two hundred miles. 
For a long period of time three weeks have been occu- 
pied in passing by the regular conveyances between the 
two cities, until about six years since, when a regular 
line of American stages was established. By this ar- 
rangement, the time occupied by the journey is reduced 
to five days and the fare is $70. Our informant says the 
sensation is rather a peculiar and gratifying one for an 
American to seat himself in a regular built Troy coach, 
drawn by American horses, with Yankee drivers and go 
through the mountain passes of the Andes with the same 
kind of travelling equipage with which he has been ac- 
customed to cross the Green mountains. The entire es- 
tablishment was sent out from this country and the prin- 
cipal owners now are three of the drivers on the line, one 
of whom is a native of Brattlebro, Vt. At first, and even 
at this day, these coaches are frequently assailed and 
pelted by the mob, who are indignant at the loss of busi- 
ness which has been wrested from them, as formerly a 
vast number of mules and donkeys were occupied in the 
transportation of passengers. The proprietors, it is said, 
received a nett profit of neariy $40,000 each the first year 
of the experiment, but great hazards and perilous en- 
counters are had with the banditti which constantly infest 
the mountains. [Northampton Courier. 





Grorct R. T. Hewes. Fromthe Otsego Republican. 
It is not known perhaps to but few, if any, of the Ameri- 
can people, except to some of the inhabitants in the 
county of Otsego, in the state of New York, that a man 
is still living in that county, who was born in Boston in 
the year 1734, and that he is one (supposed to be the last 
survivor) of the little band of patriots who drowned the 
British tea in Boston harbor sixty years ago. Although 
now ninety-nine years old, he is generally oceupied with 
some object that requires him to be standing or walking. 
The average distanee which he walks daily, unless: pre- 
vented by the badness of the weather, is from two to 
three miles. On the 4th of July last, he was invited, as 
has been usual on such occasions, to dine with some gen- 
tlemen who met to commemorate the jubilee of our in- 
dependence; on which occasion he walked to the place 
where he dined, and home to his place of residence, a 
distance of between five and six miles, Among the se- 
veral toasts given during that festival, this venerable ve- 
teran of the revolution was noticed by the following:>— 
“George R. T. Hewes, who drowned the British tea in 
Boston harbor sixty years ago, the noise of whose toma- 
hawk was to tyrants throughout the world as the knell of 
their departing hour—may the gratitude of his country 
be commensurate with the glory of that memorable 
event,” which was echoed with enthusiastic applause. 

When it is considered that this man by one memora- 
ble deed, has entitled himself to more substantial fame 
and durable glory than the conquest of the world should 
confer on its hero, and witness his present depressed con- 


dition, pressed down as he is by the iron hand of pover- 


ty, and secluded from the usual civilities of social inter- 
course, we cannot but be deeply impressed with a de- 








Sells Books in all Languages, Arts, and Sciences, 
Stationary, &e. &e.”” 


plorable sense of the forgetfulness to whieh great and 
glorious achievements may be consigned by the thought- 
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less ingratitade of the world. Mr. Hewes has been al- 
ways distinguished for his integrity, and for his habits of 
temperance and industry, Besides being an actor in the 
memorable enterprise of stopping the progress of British 
imposition, by the destruction of the tea, he was engaged 
in the service of his country most of the time during the 
revolutionary war, whilst he hada family to support, and 
received nothing for his services but paper money, a 
little better than rags. A few years ago he lost his wife, 
with whom he had lived about seventy years, and is now 
a solitary boarder in the house of a stranger. The de- 
struction of the British tea, an event so interesting in the 
history of the civil state, as well as the memory of a man 
so well deserving the esteem and gratitude of his coun- 
try, well entitles him to a place in the historic page; aud 
it must be gratifying to the friends of American liberty 
to learn, that a biography of this venerable veteran of the 
revolution is preparing for the press, with the perusal of 
which, it is hoped, the public will soon be indulged. 

Tue Susqvuenannan. A writer in the Harrisburg In- 
telligencer affirms that the Susquehannah affords ‘‘the 
most eligible mode of communication between the sea 
board and the lakes.”? He thinks that a steamboat navi- 
gation from Columbia to the New York line may be 
*treadily made,”’ and thence by the Tioga to Ontario, at 
a ‘‘ecomparatively inconsiderable” expense. ‘The greatest 
difficulty, he thinks, is in the line of the river from Co- 
lumbia to the tide, but he does not regard that as being 
out of the range of the means which might be obtained— 
for it is his opinion that the entire improvement may be 
effected with six millions of dollars—a small sum, indeed, 
when compared with the object to be accomplished. He 
makes frequent references to a report of Mr. Treziyulny, 
engineer, to the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1826. 
The general plan of the project is by dams and locks, 
making a nearly still-water navigation, or at the descent 
of 4 inches a mile; which, he says, will relieve the river 
of its ponds of staguant water which abound in the sum- 
mer season, and render the shores unhealthy; and he 
say s— 

‘Constitutional objections do not exist, as it is obviously a 
national work, and to such, confessedly, the national funds can 
constitutionally be applied. A connection between the Atlan- 
tic and the lakes cannot be formed so conveniently to the na- 
tion at large, as by the Susquehannah. And to the west and 
north west, so immediately interested in the navigation of the 
lakes, what can be more advantageous than a steamboat navi- 
gation from the lakes to the Mississippi, and thence to the ocean. 
And what advantages would result to the towns and villages 
along the Susquehannah river, and to the sea board generally, by 
opening a direct trade with the almost boundless country around 
the lakes, and far beyond them. Steamboats from every town 
upon ourriver can embark in trade with the country around 
Lake Superior, or along the Arkansas and Red Rivers, or the 
Mississippi and Missouri—our towns, too, may become ports of 
entry, by possessing a direct and convenient communication 
with the ocean. In fact, the advantages which would accrue 
to our river country especially, from the completion of this pro- 
ject, are incalculable. Let us not then be appalled by the diffi- 
culties of the project, but in the view of the immense benefit 
which will accrue, on the completion of the work, to our own 
state, and the nation at large, embark in it, with a determina- 
tion to effect it if possible, and it is, at least probable, that our 
exertions will be crowned with success,”’ 





MoveEMENTs oF THE GREAT. The following was pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Pennsylvanian”—the official at Philadel- 
phia, about the Ist of August last—and we think that, be- 
cause of its novelty, it ought to be registered: 

The president and his family are still at the Rip Kaps. 
His health is rapidly improving in the sea breezes. He 
will remain there probably about ten days, and then re- 
turn to Washington to carry out as soon as possible the 
measures for the winding up of the United States bank. 

The hon, Louis McLane, secretary of state, and his 
family, were to leave Washington on Monday for War- 
renton springs, Fauquier county, Virginia. ‘This place 
is about fifty miles from Washington. ‘The secretary’s 
health is good. His change to the state department has 
renovated his strength. 

The vice president is either at Albany or Saratoga 
springs, rusticating and drinking water. 

F. P. Blair, esq. and his family are at the Rip Raps, 
in company with the president. 

A. Kendall, esq. treasury agent, is at Baltimore, hear- 
ing the terms of the state banks in the event of a with- 





drawal of the deposites. He will be in Philadelphia in 
a day or two. 


Exrraonprnary cask. A man who had entered a 
store in Cincinnati for the purpose of robbing it, fell 
through the hatehway in the night, and dashed his brains 
out. In relation to this ease, the Cincinnati Advertiser 
of the 27th ult. says— 

‘John Johnson. In the article in our paper yester- 
day, headed “‘swnmary justice,” we gave the particulars, 
as far as they were then known, of a man who had been 
found dead in the cellar of a warehouse in this city.— 
After our paper was at press, and nearly worked off, we 
learnt that he had been identified, and that his name was 
that which heads this article. “This man was an old re- 
sident of this city, and had considerable property; how 
that property has been obtained is now but too plain.— 
His house was taken possession of by the police on Sun- 
day evening, immediately after his being identified, and 
on vesterday underwent an examination, when quantities 
of dry goods, groceries, &c. for there was a little of al- 
most every thing, were found. Many of the goods were 
immediately claimed by merchants who had been robbed 
of them. A large quantity unclaimed, were sent to the 
mayor’s office, where they can be seen. Many hundreds 
of persons in the course of the day yesterday, went to see 
the dwelling of Johnson, and in the afternoon we went 
for the same purpose. The house is four story in front, 
upon Water street, and how many subterranean stories 
upon the river bank, we cannot say; we on/y went down 
three, the last, by a ladder; but never did the ingenuity of 
man contrive a building better calculated for the business 
which was carried on init. There are numerous apart- 
ments dark as dungeons, comparatively, all the light they 
received being from a narrow passage of some 60 feet in 
length. 

‘We understand from the police, that two apartments 
were discovered, one of which was without door or win- 
dow, under the roof, and entered by a trap opening from 
the roof; another had a door so ingeniously contrived as 
not to appear to be an entrance, the key hole, whieh is 
smali, being situated in what would be taken for the mid- 
dle of the door, although it is in fact?the edge. The 
house has been some fifteen years building, and not yet 
finished. 

‘Johnson was a man of liberal education and general 
information; has brought up a family of six or eight 
children, three or four of whom were daughters, to whom 
he gave the best of education, and they became connect- 
ed, by marriage, with some of the most respectable fa- 
milies of the west. For them, (such as are living), and 
their connexions, there is one general burst of feeling; it 
could not be otherwise. Who does not feel for the in- 
nocent on such occasions?” 











THE CAMEL LEOPARD. A Ictter from Malta, dated June 
25, says—An English brig arrived at this port yesterday 
from Egypt, having on board an animal called a camel 
leopard—it having the long neck, body and legs of the 
former, while it has*the eye and spotted skin of the latter 
beast. This one was brought to Alexandria from a dis- 
tance of four thousand miles, and is intended asa present 
from the pacha of Egypt to the Neapolitan king. It will 
be remembered that one was sent two years since asa 
present to the king of England—it survived after its ar- 
rival nearly a twelvemonth. ‘These animals are very 
rare, and require the utmost attention, 





CoMPETENCY OF A WITNESS. Municipal court, Bos- 
ton, August 21. Thomas O. H. P. Burham was offered 
by the government in the case of commonwealth vs. Lew- 
is Bruce. Park, for the prisoner, having been informed 
that the witness did not believe in the existence of a God, 
objected to his being sworn in chief. The witness ‘is 
sworn to make true answers. Judge, to witness: ‘*Do 
you believe in the existence of aGod?” Answer: ‘‘How 
can | believe, if Ido not know?” Judge: **Do you feel 
under a religious obligation to speak the truth?” An- 
swer: ‘I feel obliged to speak the truth.” ‘Do you feel 
under an obligation to Almighty God to speak the truth?” 
Answer: ‘*How can I feel an obligation to one whom I do 
not know to exist?” 

The witness was set aside by the judge as not compe- 
tent to be’sworn. [ Transcript. 
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A sprecutaTion! Bell’s Weekly Messenger, observes 
that— ee 

The alliance between England and France is in its na- 
ture such an alliance and confederacy, as in common pru- 
dence must lead, and almost compel, Austria, Russia and 
Prussia, to enter into a like confederacy for their mutual 
security and defence. It must also lead to two other im- 


ortant results; viz: the accession of the United States of 


America to this Austrian, Russian and Prussian confede- 
racy, and must also conduce to the utter extinction of 
Turkey in a very short period of time. 





A MAN KILLED WITH A CANDLE. An inquest was held at 
Clewer, on Friday last, onthe body of a man, Chas. Hore, 
who was unfortunately killed the same morning inthe fol- 
lowing thoughtless manner—it appeared in evidence that 
the poor fellow had been engaged the previous evening as 
an extra waiter at the Cavalry Barracks, and had returned 
home early in the morning with a friend, with whom 
he was laughing and joking. As he walked down the 
yard at the back of his house, the other loaded a gun with 
powder, and put into it half a rush light, and fired with 
the intention of covering him with grease. ‘The poor 
man instantly dropped down, and died in less than two 
hours afterwards, the candle having passed through his 
kidneys. He has left a wife and five small children des- 


titute. [London paper. 
te 
BRIEF NOTICES. 

By the death of judge Eghert Benson, of New York, James 
Madison is left the only surviving member of the first American 
congress in 1781; as he is also the last survivor of the conven- 
tion which formed the federal constitution. 

J. B. Ray, ex-governor of Indiana, and William M. Tanne- 
hill, have issued proposals for publishing, in Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, a newspaper, with the singular title of “The Hoosier.” 

On Tuesday last week, the North Carolina, ship of the line, 
was received into the dry-dock at Norfolk—and, the examina- 
tion and repairs of her bottom being completed, she was dis- 
charged on Saturday. The very great importance of these docks 
may be understood from the fact just stated, as to the prompti- 
tude and safety with which heavy ships may be repaired. 

The celebrated Rowland Stevenson—the English banker who 
made his escape to this country some years ago—is said to be 
now in prison in New York. Ie was arrested at the suit of ex- 
sheriff Parkins, to whom he was indebted for some eight hun- 
dred dollars. He is confined in the same building with Parkins, 
and must have a pleasant time of it, if the ex-sheriff has access 
tohim. The meeting between them is said to have been highly 
interesting. 

The ship builders and others of the port of London, are now 
about to present a petition to parliament, praying that [British] 
naval architecture may no longer be kept in bondage; and that, 
instead of being compelled to build ships in a certain shape, to 
the great detriment and disgrace of the navy, they may be allow- 
ed to build them in such a shape as skill and experience pro- 
nounce best forthe purpose to which they are devoted. The 
vessels of the U. States are very often found much quicker sailers 
than those of Great Britain, owing to their mode of building be- 
ing optional, and that of Britain compulsory. There are be- 
tween four and five hundred signatures attached to the petition. 

Arrivals at Philadelphia from the Ist to the 3lst of August in- 
clusive—H ships; 3 barques; 50 brigs; 165 schooners; 39 sloops; 
total 271. Of this number there were from foreign ports 14 
ships; 3 barques; 23 brigs and 17 schooners. [Com. Herald. 

A young German recefitly arrived in Baltimore, on Monday 
evening last discharged a pistol at a young (German) lady, on 
her refusal to marry him! The pistol was charged with duek 
shot, several of which entered her shoulder, but it is thought 
that she will soon recover of the wound. The intended as- 
sassin was arrested, and has since attempted to cut his own 
throat. 

The rail road line between Baltimore and Philadelphia, made 
the trip between the two cities, in 7A. 45m. on the 3d inst. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 7th of August, inclusive—received at 
New York. 

The Irish church temporalities bill had passed both houses of 
Pertinent, and only awaited the royal signature to become a 
aw. 

Mr. O’Connell has given notice of his intention to set upa 
new daily morning newspaper. 

In the house of commons, August 5th, lord Althorp, in answer 
to a question put to him by Mr. O’Connell, said he must decline 
for the present to say what course government would adopt 
with regard to the recognition of Donna Maria as queen of Por- 
tugal de facto as well as de jure. 

In answer to a question of sir R. Peel respecting the dis- 
pute between the United States and the North American colo- 
nies, which was referred to the king of the Netherlands, lord 
Althorp said the matter was not yet decided. 





Mr. Littleton brought forward a resolution for the grant of 
£ 1,000,000, to be raised by the issue of exchequer bills to the 
Irish clergy, in payment of the arrears of tithes due to them. 
This sum is, of course, only a loan on the part of the country, 
and is to be repaid by ten half yearly instalments. The resolu- 
tion was carried on a division by &7 to 51. 


In the house of lords on the Ist ultimo, the second reading of 
the Jewish civil disabilities bill being moved, it was opposed by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Winchelsea, the bishop 
of London, and the duke of Wellington, on the ground—“that it 
was inconsistent with the Christian principles of the British 
constitution to admit Jews into the highest offices of the state.’’ 
The archbishop of Dublin, the marquis of Westminster, the 
bishop of Chichester, the lord chancellor, the duke of Sussex, 
lord Melbourne, lord Howden, and the earl of Gosford support- 
ed the bill, and contended that no person ought to be excluded 
from civil offices on account of their religious opinions. On the 
question being taken there were for the second reading 54, 
against it 104. 

On the 2d, the marquis of Westminster gave notice, that, un- 
less some other person took up the subject, he should next ses- 
sion move for leave to bring in a bill to remove the civil disabi- 
lities of the Jews; and that he should also think it his duty to 
to move, in the next session, that their lordships’ privilege of 
voling by proxy, to which he had always been opposed, should 
be no longer continued. 

The slave emancipation bill is still before the commons. The 
clause granting twenty millions as an indemnity, had been 
agreed to. The bank charter and East India company’s char- 
ter were still before the legislature. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The Gazette of the Ionian Islands (dated July 20) states that, 
according to the terms of a new treaty between Russia and the 
Porte, the former power was to send forthwith a corps of 6,000 
men to Janina, to put down a rebellion raised there by the par- 
tizans of Mehemet Ali. Russian auxiliaries to Turkey! But 
the wretched Musselman, of course, has never read the modern 
history of Poland—its past was better known to his predeces- 
sors, 

The German papers confirm the previous accounts of the de- 
parture of the Russian troops from Turkey. Thesick had been 
landed at Odessa, and the fleet, after having performed quaran- 
tine, will return to the Crimea. 

A plot to take the life of the emperor Nicholas is said to have 
been discovered. 

GERMANY. 

A circular has been issued by the government, for the sup- 
pression, more effectually, of the association of the Carbonari, 
and also of the society of the “Giovine Italia.’’ Entrance into 
those associations is henceforward to be deemed treason. 

SPAIN. 

The health of king Ferdinand is said to have again become 
precarious, and that the queen has regained her ascendancy at 
the Spanish court. She is now free to receive her political 
friends in her apartment. 

PORTUGAL. 

A desperate attack was made upon Oporto by the Miguelites 
on the 25th July, and the action seems to have been a most ob- 
stinate and very destructive one. The assailing troops are 
said to have had more than 1,200 men killed and wounded, and 
the Pedroites to have lost upwards of 500—among them some 
distinguished officers. This affair was a mere waste of life— 
for the contest in Portugal had already been ended, in the cap- 
ture, or surrender of Lisbon, the day before, the details of which 
are before us, but it does not seem worth the while to give them 
at length. 

Since the capture of Miguel’s fleet, the-forces of Pedro stea- 
dily advanced on Lisbon. On the 23d, a battle was fought near 
that city which decided its fate, the Miguelites being defeated 
and dispersed. ‘The ministers and officers of Miguel fled in the 
night, the ex-king himself being out of the way, and prepared 
to run into Spain. The populace then broke open the prisons 
and liberated 5,000 men—these were rallied and armed, and the 
military posts were soon occupied by them and thousands who 
joined or aided them, &c. The following ‘‘act of acclamation,”’ 
was passed next day— 

“ACT OF ACCLAMATION, 
Lishon, July 24. 

“On the 24th of July the people in a large body, free from all 
influence, internal or external, without compulsion, the city 
being forsaken by the troops, being assembled in the hall of the 
council of this very noble and loyal city of Lisbon, with a free 
and spontaneous will, and with an unanimity never till now 
seen, acclaimed and declared the Senhora Donna Maria II, 
daughter of the immortal Pedro LV, for whom the people are 
ready to spill the last drop of their blood, as all loyal Porta- 
guese are ever ready to do for their lawful sovereign, as their 
legitimate queen, and in order that this should be made known, 
the present act was drawn up, which was signed by all present. 

‘Manuel Ignacio de Sampaio e Pina, brigadier. 
“‘ Mazimiliano Jose da Leone, brigadier. 
‘* Jose Sounciro Vianna. 
“Tuiz Texeira Horne de Bredom, 
* Antonio Joaquim Firminio de Castro.’ 
[Thousands of signatures follow. ] 
At the latest date, the 26th, every thing was quiet at Lisbon, 





and Don Pedro expected the next day from Oporto, 
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GENERAL VIEWS. 

The following bird’s eye view of Europe, by a Parisian cor- 
respondent of one of the London journals, strikes us as being 
both faithfully and happily drawn: 

**From no other foreign quarter, except Spain, do we at pre- 
rent expect news of interest. Every where else a sort of calm 
has succeeded to ferment. In Poland and in Germany order 
reigns under the influence of the bayonet. In Italy, beginning 
in the north of the peninsula, we find that (to use the slang 
terms of absolutism) force reste a la loi, in other words, that 
freedom is trodden under foot. Tine ex-liberal Charles Albert, 
has, it is true, ceased to execute daily his half-dozen soldiers or 
lawyers, but the prisons of Genoa, Alessandria, Chamberry, 
and Pignerol remain crowded with denounced or suspected in- 
dividuals, who may at his nod become victims or martyrs. 
The Austrians govern for the pope in Bologna, and indeed it 
may be said in the whole of the papal states, notwithstanding 
that the French ridiculously keep up their laughable garrison in 
Ancona. King Ferdinand, of Naples, asserts, through the co- 
lumns of the press, (a new medium for conveying regal dogmas 
in that part of the peninsula) that disaffection had not for a mo- 
ment menaced the monarchy. The freebooters of Greece have 
for the moment submitted to the foreigner placed on the throne 
of their (I fear) ephemeral kingdom, and Mehemet Ali has mal- 
gre lui, been compelled to content himself with a portion, in- 
stead of the entire of the Ottoman empire. 


8 © Cte 
THE DRY ROT. 
Point Coupee, Louisiana, August, 1833. 
Wi. Nrurs, ese. Battimore, 

Dear sir—tIn looking over your Register of 29th June 
last, at page 284, there isa notice of the loss of the Hud- 
son frigate from dry rot—built in 1826, and made but 
one voyage, is now so much decayed as to be considered 
searcely worth repairing. 

You also mention that ‘‘the digcovery and adoption 
of some cheap, safe and efficacious preventive of rot, 
would save millions both to England and to the United 
States.” 

Sir, the above remarks and facts has caused the follow- 
ing reflections on the subject, knowing as I do of the ex- 
istence of a reputed preventive which may be applied 
with ease and safety, as such I cannot allow the occasion 
to escape me of informing you thereon, as it happens so 
apropos at this time. 

Col. Charles Morgan, of this county and state, obtain- 
ed a patent in April last for the special purpose of pre- 
serving all kinds of wood from any kind of rot or decay, 
and precisely the cheap, safe and efficacious preventive 
you speak of. I have examined his plan and also his 
specimens, and, so far as the merits of his discovery 
comes within my knowledge, am of opinion there can be 
no hesitation, or shadow of doubt, as to its practicability, 
and ultimate success. ‘The principle is strictly philoso- 
phical, the process easy, and the expense trifling. Its ap- 
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provement: otherwise he must make what disposition of 
it he can the most advantageous. At all events 1 wish 
him a rich harvest from his indefatigable research, that 
his labors may be rewarded with an overflowing cup. 
This letter, or any part of it, that you may think proper 
is entirely at your disposal, should you consider it asa 
piece of general information worthy a place in your Re- 
gister, you will much oblige by giving it an insertion.— 
Excuse, dear sir, the liberty of a stranger, and believe 
me with much consideration, yours respectfully, 
WM. R. FALCONER. 
Point Coupee, Louisiana, August 8th, 1833. 
H. Nixes, Esa. , 
Sin—I take the liberty of enclosing you the copies of 
two letters on a subject that I trust, when thorougly un- 
derstood, will prove of that importance to our country 
that has been so long sought after, for the preservation of 
our naval and merchant service. 
By inserting them in your valuable and interesting Re- 
gister, you will greatly oblige, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. MORGAN. 
[copy. ] 
Point Coupee, August 1st, 1833. 
Doctor Russet: 
Dear str—From my belief of your general and supe- 
rior knowledge of the science of chemistry, its principles 
and Jaws, I am induced to trouble you with this eommu- 
nication ona subject in which Lam confident you are much 
better acquainted than myself; but as information is my 
object, so as to render the subject of this letter clear and 
comprehensive to the most ordinary capacity, I trust, sir, 
that such remarks and opinions as you may think proper 
and explanatory you will freely give, for the information 
not only of myself, but for the benefit of the community. 
About thirty years ago on the borders of Lake Erie, 
and also near Pittsburgh, on the Alleghany river, and at 
various other places on the Ohio and Mississippi, I ob- 
served some beautiful specimens of petrifactions, and 
further, wherever these were found, lime stone r 
existed there, or in the immediate vicinity. My mind 
being naturally inquisitive, led me, partly from curiosity 
and amusement, to inquire into the cause of these chemical 
phenomena in nature which produce such wonderful ef- 
fects. As years grew on apace, it beeame more a favorite 
study, and better in my power, to try experiments; and 
for several years last past, I have paid closer attention to 
the subject and have arrived at conclusions much to my 
satisfaction. 
The result has been that I am now in possession of 
some beautiful specimens of substances resembling stone, 


plication will demonstrate to the entire satistaction of | prepared from different kinds of wood, by a process which 


those who may put it in practice, the vast and incalcula- 
ble acquisition thus obtained. 

This discovery, ina national point of view, bids fair to 
be the long wished for desideratum. Besides the im- 
mense benefit resulting from its use in the construction 
of vessels of war, the advantages to be derived from its 
application in the structure of merchant and other vessels 
would be incomputable. 

The fact that so many fine steamboats are annually 
built on our western waters, that those who survive the 
dangers incident on river navigation, are, in from three 
to five years, entirely useless from decay, is itself a con- 


has heretofore been overlooked or not thought worth at- 
tention. 

By the same process also, rot of every kind in wood, 
whether it be fresh cut or seasoned, is entirely prevent- 
ed, for a length of time, not beyond credibility, perhaps, 
but certainly for a very considerable period longer than the 
wood would otherwise remain entire, in any situation in 
which it might be placed. My first object was to destroy 
the ligneous acid, and by that means prevent vegetable fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, or decomposition, from takin 
place, at the same time to fill the interstices of the woo 
with a substance that would, after having neutralized the 


sideration to obviate which would be an achievement of | acidity, prevent a future reeurrence of decomposition, 


the greatest magnitude. 

This champion invention would appear to be the only 
sure means wherewith successfully to combat and van- 
quish completely those difficulties. An improvement so 
replete with interest and of so much solicitude, cannot 
certainly long escape the notice of this government.— 
So confident is the patentee of the success of his pro- 
cess, that he offers to pledge as a guarantee the full 
value of any vessel that may be built of materials pre- 


not interfering in the least with the principle of elasticity 
and cohesiveness that exist in the fibre. All this sir, | 
think I have accomplished, by the means of the hydrate 
of lime, and on this point I wish you to be as explicit as 
possible. 

While at Washington city in April last, and finding 
nothing of the kind in the patent office, I complied with 
the usual forms of the law in such cases made and pro- 
vided, and obtained letters patent for my discovery. Hay- 


pared Ie to his plan, that she will not be subject | ing now as it were arrived at the summit of my wishes, 


to rot of any kind for three times the — that she 
would otherwise exist, and, perhaps, much longer. 

The patentee states to me that he would prefer selling 
his invention to the government, to disposing of it to 
different ship building companies, in different cities; pro- 


I may be compared to the boy who chased the butterfly 
till excessively fatigued, and, after having caught him, 
found, to his regret, that it was not worth half the trouble. 
Sir, you are well acquainted in England—her navy is 
large and the annual repairs, from decay, very great— 





vided the government would allow hima sum commen- 
surate with the importance and advantages of his im- 








would not such an acquisition to the preservation of their 
| fleet be of an immense value? These useful arts and im- 
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they pay the reward for so great and advantageous an im- 
provement? To the United States navy, even at home, 
would not the principle, if put in practice, save to the 
yernment millions in a few years? But, sir, my ob- 
ject is not to offer the use of my invention to foreign na- 
tions, nor to the different ship building cities and compa- 
nies in the United States, provided the government would 
purchase from me the sole right and allow me a fair com- 
ensation, thereby benefiting every citizen of our union. 
But should that not succeed, the best offer must be my 
market, whether at home or abroad. 
Let me hear from you soon. In the mean time, with 
great esteem and respect, Lam dear sir, yours truly, 
CHARLES MORGAN, 
[CoPY. | 
New Orleans, August 4th, 1833. 
Cox. Cuarces MoreGan: 
My pear sik: In your communication of August Ist 
I contemplate, with equal surprise and pleasure, an 
achievement of a very high and important character, 
Among the numerous and grand achievements of science 
and art, which, within the last half century especially, 
have added so much to the convenience, the elegance and 
the enjoyment of life, as to give the modern world a cha- 
racter as of almost a new creation, I cannot but consider 
this acquisition not inferior to any in value, if, indeed, it 
may not stand in advance. ‘To give a durability to struc- 
tures of wood, which is indefinite and indefinable, is to 

















afford to every individual, and to every government and |. 


public institution of the civilized world, a matter the va- 
lue of which is equally indefinite and incalculable. Can 
we arrive at.a satisfactory rationale of this matter? ‘The 
practicability of preventing dry rot, and of rendering 
structures of wood permanent, has long been admitted, 
and to realise or give effect to this position has been an 
object of solicitude and inquiry and of experiment by 
scientific gentlemen in Great Britain. Considering the 
ligneous acid (whether denominated the pyroligneous 
acetic or pyroxylic) as the sole cause of decomposition, 
some scientific, enterprising gentlemen in England, about 
50 years ago, had the entire materials of a sea vessel im- 


in 


ents are patronised by the government, and were ; surface of the earth, by having the interstices of the tim- 
Bas tows ceneraily, I mean my discovery, would not| ber of which they are constructed sifficiently injected 


with hydrate of lime. I say sufficiently—for in this is 
contained a great portion of the value of this important 
discovery, inasmuch as that the petrifactive process is 
completely subjected to the will and the judgment of the 
operator, who can suspend it at pleasure, whilst the wood 
still retains its cohesiveness and elasticity, or continue it 
to full petrifaction, with the hardness, durability and re- 
fractoriness of stone. The truth of this position is sus- 
tained by innumerable facts known to all men. In re- 
spect to sea vessels, it might be apprehended that decom- 
position may take place in consequence of the affinity of 
lime with muriatic (chloric) acid—of this, however, there 
is no evidence. ‘That the ocean contains lime in solution, 
is evinced by its being deposited in the various salt works 
on the coast—but this lime would appear to have been 
brought to the ocean already dissolved in the waters of 
rivers. Structures cemented by lime, which have sus- 
tained the salt sprey for centuries, are not deprived of 
their cement. ‘This decision is further sustained by the 
remains of the wall of the old British garrison off Beau- 
fort, on the coast of South Carolina (a tabby wall con- 
sisting ef lime and shells), on which I could discern no- 
thing that would indicate decomposition by the agency of 
muriatice acid. In fact, this acid exists in the ocean in the 
state of a submuriate of soda, from which base the hy- 
drate of lime will not subduct it. It appears, therefore, 
that sea vessels, the materials of whose structure are pe- 
netrated by hydrate of lime, are in a state of permanent 
preservation. 

The preceding remarks can searely be considered as 
scientific inquiry, but rather as an array of such facts 
bearing on the subject of your communication as oecurs 
to my recollection at this time, and which, in my estima- 
tion, are satisfactory and conclusive; and I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that scientific gentlemen who have ma- 
tured and confirmed their judgment by adequate reflec- 
tion and experience, will concur with me,and admit, that, 
to render structures of wood permanently durable, is ne 
longer a problem. 

Before [ dismiss the subject, permit me to remark, that 
I consider this matter wrongly placed in the power and 





mersed for a considerable time in an alkaline lixiviam— 
much of the timbers and the masts were centrally perfo- 
rated lengthwise, and the cavities filled with carbonated 
alkali. The result, however, did not sustain their ex- 
pectations. No more need be said of this procedure than 
that it was abandoned as inadequate. ‘To obtain, by art, 
the change that takes place in timber by silicious petri- 
faction, would, if practicable on a large scale, be of little 
value, inasmuch as that in silicious petrifactions the 
elasticity and adhesiveness of the wood is exchanged for 
a refractory brittleness, which, though it assumes a per- 
manent durability, unfits it for most purposes. The fact 
is, that all timber, as all vegetable matter, is liable, by 
its physical qualities, to the destructive process of fer- 
mentation, which process is brought early and rapidly 
into operation by the ligneous acid which operates in this 
as yeast does in the process of brewing and baking. Nor 
are the hardest or the most resinous woods free from this 
source of decomposition, though it be much longer de- 
layed—for even resins sustain fermentation, if accompa- 
nied by a sufficient portion of ligneous fibre or other fer- 
mentable matter. The rationale, therefore, appears to 
be the saturation of the ligneous acid, and at the same 
time surrounding the ligneous fibre in an envelope incom- 
patible with fermentation. Both these giants of destruc- 
tion you have happily and effeetually vanquished—and, 
avoiding the tinsel glitter of fanciful hypothesis and spe- 
culative science, have grappled at once with matter of 
fact, and compelled its stubbornness to yield you the 
possession of substantial utility. It is quite certain that 
lime possesses alkalinity, or at least affinity to acid, more 
than adequate to neutralise the yeasty acidity of wood; 
at the same time the hydrate of lime, deposited in the 
interstices of the wood, is incompatible with fermenta- 
tion, and is unalterable by any natural agent, other than 
heat to the point of combustion—and even this agent it 
strongly repels. 

ermanence is therefore secured to structures standing 
on the surface, or wholly or partly imbedded under the 


possession of an individual. Its character is decidedly 
} national, and ought to be in the possession of those who 
direct the councils and the destinies of the nation. In 
this point of view its value is inealeulable. Ina late No. 
of **Niles’ Weekly Register” it is stated that a national 
vessel, having performed but one voyage since she was 
launched, is immediately, on her return, to sustain eon- 
siderable repairs (in consequence of dry rot) to enable 
her to perform a second voyage. We hear of another 
of the first class, the Ohio, perhaps, already requiring 
considerable repairs from the same eause—and this even 
previous to completing her construction!!! Would a 
million of dollars suffice for the yearly repairs of the 
navy? Now, as the transferable value of property in 
Great Britain and the United States, is estimated at from 
ten to fifteen years purchase, at what amount should this 
discovery be rated? Would one year’s purchase be a 
hard bargain, or even six months? But at what amount 
can we estimate the value of permanent structures for the 
protection of families, the fields, the orchards and pas- 
ture grounds, of every citizen of the United States? [ 
have no taste or talent however for speculation, and shall 
finish my remarks as they are already somewhat lengthy. 

Wishing you success most sincerely in the disposal and 
application of your invention, I am,as ever, dear sir, your 
most devoted, very obedient servant, 

JAMES RUSSELL. 
Bt 
COUNTERFEITERS CAUGHT. 
From the Concord N. H. Statesman, August 24, 

The retreats of the counterfeiters who have for the last three 
years flooded the states with spurious bank notes and coin, 
were invaded last week; and we have reason to believe the bu- 
siness is effectually stopped for the present, since it resulted in 
the capture of twenty-four counterfeiters, with their plated; en- 


graving tools, printing presses, and instruments for coining mo- 
ney. 


The particulars of this business we have from Joseph Butter- 
field, esq. of Tyngsborough, Massachusetts, under whose direc- 
tions the operations were conducted, 

The enterprise was started at Boston, in the latter part of 
July, on the information of a person connected with the gang, 
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who had been apprehended for a different offence, of which he 
was not guilty, and who has aided the civil authorities in breaking 
up the establishments with a zeal and fidelity which would 
hardly have been anticipated. This person who was & respec- 
table mechanic, and appears, like many others, to have been 
drawn into the business by the deceptive representations of the 
leaders of the gang, was set at liberty after bis arrest in Boston, 
on his own promise to aid in the detection of the rest. He went 
to Canada, when after he had seen things in proper order, maj. 
Butterfield followed, and obtained the necessary authority and 
aid from the magistrates and citizens, and at the appointed hour 
a simultaneous movement was made upon their habitations in 
Dunham and Barnston, the former place the location of bank 
note manufacturies, and the latter of the mint, with the result 
above stated. 

The names of the individuals apprehended at Dunham, are 
i. Gleason, E. Gleason, jr. Willard Gleason, Horace Gleason, 
Samuel Gleason, Reuben Moses, Benjamin Moses, Willis Sher- 
man, Jonas Boardman, Alexander Nelson, Benjamin D. Wing, 
A. Hawes and —— Jones. ‘This list embraces wealthy farmers, 
old convicts, new adventurers, and the best copper plate engra- 
vers in the province. Benjamin Moses is represented as a man 
of uncommon skill in this business, and to have been long in 
the employ of Fairman, Draper & Co. Philadelphia. They 
were examined, and all fully committed, for trial, to the jail at 
Moutreal, 

The persons arrested at Barnston and vicinity were all con- 
cerned in the coining operations. Their names are, Richard 
Ralston, Ruben Hill, lsaac Hill, Daniel Sprague, Willard Kelley, 
Nathaniel Hollister, Henry Hollister, Ebenezar Southmayd, Ro- 
bert Marsh, Sylvester Cleveland, Leonard Fims, Fulton McNeil 
and —— Converse. ‘These were examined at Sherbrooke, and 
fully committed for trial, one only tinding bonds. ‘I'wo others 
were apprehended, who had not been examined when our in- 
formant left. The operations of this gang were carried on in 
camps in the forest, where their machinery was found and se- 
cured. 

. The seizure embraced about $20,000, prepared for circulation, 
including— 

Fives on the Fulton bank, N. Y. threes on the Merchants?’ 
bank, N. Y. fives cn the Broome county bank, N. Y. threes on 
the Orange county bank, N. Y. fives on the bank of Geneva, 
N. Y. tens on the Utica bank, N. Y. twos on the City Bank, N. 
Y. twos on the Manhattan company, N.Y. fives on the Frank- 
lin bank, Penn. tens on the United States bank, Philadelphia, 
fives on the Monongahela bank, Penusylvania; tens on the Har- 
risburg bank, Pennsylvania; fives on the Sussex bank, N. J. fives 
on the Perth Amboy bank, N. J. 

Some of these were remarkably well executed. Those on 
Broome county bank have, we believe, been taken at the counter 
of the bank without detection. Thirteen plates were secured, 
including all but one of the above. 

Four rollers, or copper-plate presses, were also taken, three 
of which were in complete order and in use. 

One bogus, or machine impressing dies on the coin, together 
with a number of diee, engraving tools, bank bill paper, spu- 
rious coin, &c. &c. making in alla large wagon load, was taken 
into possession by the attorney general of Lower Canada. 

Although it is probable the business is stopped for the present, 
and although a considerable number, in addition to those taken 
in Canada, have been arressted in the states recently. there are 
many others connected with it who are known, and will vet be 
secured. ‘hey had carried their Operations altogether too far 
for safety, and will now receive the reward due their labors. 

Much credit is due to the attorney general of the province, 
and to the magistrates and citizens of Dunham, Barnston and 
Sherbrooke, for their efficient prosecution of this hazardous en- 
terprise; and certainly not less is due to the indefatigable labor 
and perseverance of major Butterfield, through which, combin- 
ed with his activity and discretion, such important results have 
been accomplished. 


COTTON SEED OTL. 

We have several times mentioned this oil—of which, we 
think, there is a considerable manufactory in Virginia—per- 
haps at Petersburg. ‘The tollowing letter from judge Clayton, 
of Georgia, however, gives the best and most full account of it 
that we have seen. 

From the Southern Banner. 
Athens, July 30th, 1833. 

Messrs. Epirors—As this is the age of improvement, and 
all appear anxious to husband the resources of the country and 
to develop new ones, permit me, through your paper, to attempt 
to turn the attention of the public to one, which the south pos- 
sess in an eminent degree, and which has been suffered to re- 
main unimproved, for the want of but a very moderate share of 
enterprise. I allude to the manufacture of cotton seed oil. I 
propose to show, first, its entire practicability, and then its ex- 
tensive usefulness, from which the inference will be readily 
drawn, of the great sources of profit necessarily resulting to the 
cottes planting states. The difficulty heretofore, was the want 
of a machine to separate the Kernels from the lint and hulls 
which absorded the oil, and prevented its complete extraction 
from the former. This has been entirely obviated by a machine, 
invented by our ingenious fellow citizen, Lancelot Johnson, 
esq. of Madison, Morgan county. It is as perfect for the pur- 








pose as it is possible, and it is altogether different from any 
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thing of the kind heretofore invented. There is one in Virginia 
of another description, but in point of expedition and faithful 
execution, it is nothing to compare with Mr. Jehnson’s.— 
That plan is a rough heavy stone cylinder, turning within a 
semi concave circle, brought so near together as to crack the 
seed, and then they are sifted and the hulls blown away bya 
fan. This plan is imperfect, because the hulls and lint are 
mashed into the kernels, occasionally. Mr. Johnson’s is al- 
together different, and is upon the plan of an inverted cob or 
coffee mill. The hopper is circular and conical, and lined with 
steel plate teeth, chisel-edged, and spirally arranged from top 
to bottom. Within the hopper, which stands upon a square 
frame, and conforming to its shape, there revolves a vertical 
block, around which are also inserted similar and correspond- 
ing teeth te those mentioned. The rows of teeth are then 
brought, by means of a regulator, just near enough together to 
cut the hulls of the seed as they pass through, and are then se- 
parated by an inclined rocking riddle and fan, perhaps not un- 
like a wheat fan. ‘The operation is very perfect. Not a fibre 
is mixed with the kernel and they drop as clear as cleaned rice, 
and not unlike it, having abowt as many kernels cut in two, as 
the broken grains usually appearing in that article. It bulls 
twenty bushels an hour with horse power and can be operated 
by a common rope band attached to the gearing of a cotton gin. 
It will cost about as much as an ordinary threshing machine. 
The press for expressing the oil, is the most expensive part of 
this business, and will cost $750. Now, with sneh an establish- 
ment it is already ascertained that there is nothing easier than 
making the oil, and this brings me to the mention of its useful- 
ness, promising that the facts submitted are supported by either 
actual experiment or testimony of the most unquestionable 
character. 

One bushel of seed will make half a gallon of oil, and this oil 
sells in the cities of Philadelphia and New York, for one dollar 
a gallon, when linseed oil is selling for ninety cents. The rea- 
son for this difference is owing to the greater number of uses to 
which it can be applied. In the first place,it is a decidedly 
better painting oil, and so pronounced by all who have tried it, 
particularly that distinguished practical citizen, general David 
R. Williams, of South Carolina. Itis a most excellent lamp 
oil, and is in its use, free from smoke or smell. [tamswers in 
the manufacture of woollens equal to any oil éver tried, and 
for greasing machinery nothing can exceed it. There are several 
minor uses to which it can be applied with singular advantage. 
ithas a remarkable property, combined with rotten stone, in 
cleansing, With unrivalled brightness, all kinds of metals, and 
and also tortoise shell. When fresh, it can be used in corn 
bread for the same purpose, and to as good an effect as lard, 
having nothing offensive in smell or taste, the latter resembling 
that of a hickory nut. The cake, as it is called, that part whieh 
is left after expressing the oil, is superior, as food for cattle and 
hogs, to the linseed cake, which always commands a dollar a 
hundred, and is known to fatten the finest beeves brought to the 
New York market. A bushel yields 12} pounds, and is conse- 
quently worth 12! cents affer the oil is extracted. 

It remains to shew the immense advantage which is in store 
for this country, from this at present unimproved resource. The 
cotton crop of Georgia, for instance, is 250,000 bales, which, at 
the usual price obtained, is equal to six millions of dollars. In 
the seed this crop weighs three hundred millions, and takes 
about 690,000 acres to produce it. The fibres when taken off, 
being one-fourth of the weight, leaves two hundred and twenty- 
five millions of pounds of seed, which, at thirty weight to the 
bushel, leaves in bushels, 7,500,000. From this quantity, sub- 
tract one million and a half, neeessary to plant 600,000 acres, 
and there will then be a balance of six millions, equal to three 
millions of gallons of oil, or three millions of dollars, half the 
value of the cotton crop—one which is such a vast source of 
wealth to the people of Georgia. This is exclusive, too, of the 
cake, worth seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars more. In 
making these statements | am not unaware that [ run the risk 
of being considered visionary, but | have the consolation of 
recollecting that such an idea was ascribed to a certain manu- 
facturing establishment not far from this place; but who consi- 
ders it now as a wild project? There is not one planter in 
twenty, who has any idea of the quantity of seed he makes. 
For every thousand weight of seed cotton, there are twenty-five 
bushels of seed, which are worth to him in oil and food, at least 
fifteen dollars, considerably over half the value of his cotton, 
and really worth more than an equal quantity of corn. The 
time will come when a man will just as soon think of throwing 
away his corn as his cotton seed, 

It is contemplated to establish an oil press at this place in 
connection with the company owning the Athens factory. I 
give itas my opinion, no investment can be more profitable—it 
will be better than cotton spinning, because of the cheapness 
and abundance of the raw material, the great use and value of 
its production. the smallness of the capital necessary to be in- 
vested, its freedom from risk, and the unusually moderate por- 
tion of manual labor used in its manufacture. If individuals 
engaged in procuring whale oil, are compelled to make large 
expenditures in purchasing and equipping vessels, in preparing 
an expensive outfit for a dangerous and distant voyage of ten 
thousand miles, where they are cruising sometimes for three 
years, and then are able to realize an immense profit (making 
princely fortunes) at from seventy to ninety cents a gallon for 
their oil, what may not be expected from the production of a 
more useful oil, under facilities so obviously superior? Whale 
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oil wil! be diminished in value, and we shal! realize another 
great advantage in the retrenchment of our expenses for that 
article, and keeping Our money at home. In conclusion, | 
ought not to forget the immense benefit our rail road will derive 
from this pew pursuit. A. 8. CLAYTON, 

P. S. I have specimens of the oil and cake in my possession, 
and know that it is an excellent lamp oil. Its effects in cleans- 
ing metals, and the tortoise sliell, l have witnessed. 

The Gennesee, N. Y. Farmer has the following account of 
another oil, of which we had not before seen any account: 

OIL OF PUMPKIN SEEDS. 

It is well known to some, that the pumpkin seeds furnish a 
good sweet oil, aud some oil of it has been made in many parts, 
which [ have seen and tasted; but it is not generally known 
how good a crop it may afford. We commonly plant pumpkins 
among the corn, and thus geta double crop, but we may have 
a triple crop by saving the seeds and making oil of them; which 
may be done as easily as linseed oil. One acre can thus give 
from fifty to one hxendred gallons sweet oil, besides the corn and 
pumpkin flesh. It might even be worth while to cultivate 
pumpkins alone, and thus raise from two to three hundred gal- 
jons of sweet oil per acre, worth from fifty cents to one dollar 
the gallon. ‘There is no trouble in the cultivation; no plant is 
easier raised, no Oil is easier made by cold pressing. Cattle 
and fowls will eat the cakes after pressing. The oil is pale, 
tasteless aud sweet, good for salads, to fry, to cook, and to burn 
in lamps; but itis not good for paints, being fat and not sicea- 
tive. 100 Ibs. of seeds produce 32 to 36 Ibs. oil, and [ verily 
believe that one acre filled with pumpkins, might be made to 
produce upwards of 12,000 Ibs. of seeds, or 4,000 Ibs. of oil, 
equal to about 500 gallons. We want very much in the United 
States a cheap native oil—we can have it every where from the 
pumpkin seeds. Let enterprising farmers try a few acres, and 
publish the results. 

- 8B Ot — 
THE NEW STATUE OF NAPOLEON, 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

Those persons who have supposed the memory of Napoleon 
was to fail into oblivion with the cessation of his power, have, 
by this time, become convinced of their error. “The battle of 
Waterloo was wou by superior force, aided by disobedience or 
treachery in a principal corps of the French army. Could Na- 
poleon liave glided into the repose he so much coveted towards 
the last of luis career, we imagine that France would have seen 
better days than she has yet experienced since his downfall. 
Beaten in the field, attacked by the author of Waverly in every 
place, and assailed by eminent writers all over the world, in 
spite of his own misfortunes aud those of his family not yet ter- 
minated, he lives in the affections of the French people. We 
shall, in a few days more, have heard of the erection of a new 
statue on the triumphal pillar in the Place Vendome! ‘The ani- 
versary of the THREE Days has been selected as the proper 
time for this exhibition of the national feeling, and the cannon 
which melted before the sun of Austerlitz will again have the 
feet of the conqueror’s statue above them. Although in 1814 it 
was hurled from its position with every indignity, another more 
elegant and appropriate will occupy the vacant spot. 

‘The Place Vendome takes its name from a former owner. It 
is midway between the Tuileries and the Boulevard of the Ca- 
puchins, on the street de la Paix. It is octagonal in its form, 
of about 450 feet diameter, and is surrounded with some of the 
most elegant buildings in Paris. 

‘The column itself, formed upon the model of that of Trajan, 

at Rome, is 141 feet high and 12 feet 9 inches in diameter. ‘The 
bas reliefs on the pedestal and those which ascend the shaft of 
the column in a spiral direction, represent the most brilliant 
events in the campaign of 1805 to the peace won on the field of 
Austerlitz. Twelve hundred Austrian cannon furnished the 
materials for the sculpture. It was commenced in 1806 and 
finished in 1810, under the direction of the architects Lepere 
and Gonduin, and the celebrated baron Denon. Bergeret de- 
signed the bas reliefs, the well known Delanney cast them, and 
M. Raymond gave them the last touclies. It is not generally 
known that Denon received a prize from the academy at Flo- 
rence for a Bacchante sculptured by his own hand, and was 
therefore well qualified for the task he had undertaken. 
_ Some of the enemies of Napoleon have accused hiim of vanity 
in allowing his own statue to be placed upon this column, but 
the truth is, he did not know of the intention to place it there. 
It was on his return from St. Cloud to Paris, a day or two after 
the statue was erected, that he first observed it, and he said to 
Denon, who happened to be in his carriage, “‘whatis that? It 
seeins to resemble me. You know [ have always wished to 
leave such expressions of opinion to posterity.’” To this the 
baron replied that he had caused it to be erected on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

This was characteristic of Napoleon, for, in 1802, when the 
general council of the Seine asked his permission to erect a sta- 
tue to his honor in the Place du Chatelet, he replied, “I accept 
the offer of the monument you wish to raise to me but leave its 
construction to future ages.’’ 

In 1814, upon the return of the Bourbons, this triumphal co- 
lumn was one of the first for the attacks of the new police. 
Ropes were tied about the neck of the statue, and thousands of 
the fickle mob caught hold of them to pull to the ground the 
image ofa man they so lately idolized. Even the carriage hor- 
Ses from the king’s stables were brought out to assist in the 





work of destruction—but in vain. The solidity of the structure 
resisted the weakness of the attempt, and regular artists were 
called in, who ascended the column, and by the slowest and 
most fatiguing efforts at length broke it into pieces, and planted 
the white flag of the Bourbons in its stead. 

Among the most conspicuous in this affair, were the two bro- 
thers Polignac, since so well known in the events of the late 
revolution, the very men who had been detected in conspiracies, 
and had obtained the clemency of the emperor. 

The, present statue is the result of a subscription opened in 
May and June 1831. 

The model which obtained the preference was that of M. 
Seurre, and he with great judgment adopted the well known 
costume of the emperor, the cocked hat and the grey capote, 
aud preserved the attitude equally characteristic aud now be- 
come classical. 

The former statue was of a different character. It was the 
work of Chaudet, the best French sculptor of our time—he who 
on the perisiyle of the pantheon placed the evidences of his ta- 
lent, in a masterly bas relief, representing the Love of Glory. 
His statues of Sensibility and Cyparissa are equally celebrated. 
Chaudet died before he saw the work of his hands removed from 
the column where he had placed it. Fhe statue represented 
Napoleon in the classical costume of a Roman emperor. It was 
not only broken to pieces, but actually melted up. Nota ves- 
tige was permitted to remain. Vain attempt to silence memory! 

‘Mons. Seurre bas produced a figure in perfect harmony with 
the character of the monument, and a most accurate resem- 
blance of the original. General Bertrand procured the identical 
wardrobe worn by Napoleon on the day of the battle of Auster- 
litz for the artist’s study, and the famous sword which recently 
caused some disturbance among numerous Claimants in the Pa- 
risian courts of law, is also very exactly imitated. The height 
of the statue is 12 feet French measure, nearly 13 feet English, 
and is two feet more than the former one. 

The casting was done at a foundry in the Fauburg du Roule, 
by M. Crozatier, assisted by the minister of commerce and pub- 
lic works, and many of the deputies, artists and men of letters. 
‘The metal was in a state of fusion for twenty-four hours before 
it was allowed to flow, and in five minutes afterwards the cast 
was completed and the statue perfect. 

The interest excited at this moment, recalls the description 
given by Cellini of bis attempt upon a similar occasion. 

The anniversary of the “three days”? has been selected as the 
proper time for the elevation of the statue. The French go- 
vernment have long noticed the wreaths of tmmortelles with 
which the public enthusiasm has again and again adorned the 
pedestal. They will not allow the Bonaparte family to re-enter 
France, but they endeavor to go with the.current as far as it is 
safe! They erect a statue, sinee the living form can disturb 
them no more. Yet this homage to the fallen chief is no more 
than remembrance pleading for the preservation of its most 
glorious era. France would be ungrateful to forget the man 
who carried her arts and arms to the highest degree of fame. 
In comparison with her other monarchs, he stands without a 
rival, and his name is necessarily connected with her fondest 
recollections. 


‘The violet still grows in the depths of her vallies, 
Tho’ withered, her tears have revived it again.’ 
From the Marseilles “National Guard’ of July 29. 

At the time in which the column of the Place Vendome is 
about to receive anew the statue of this great man, it appears 
interesting to us to present the following table ofa life to which 
there is no resemblance in that of any other person: 

Napoleon is born August 15, 1769 

Entered the school at Brienne 17°79 

Passed to that of Paris 1783 

Lieutenant in the Ist of artillery at La Fere Sept. 1, 1785 

Captain February 6, 1792 

Major October 19, 1793 

General-of brigade February 6, 1794 

General of division October 16, 1795 

Gen. in chief of the army ofthe interior October 26, 1795 

General in chief of the army of Italy February 23, 1796 

First consul August 13, 1799 

Consul for life August 2, 1802 

Emperor May 18, 1804 

Crowned December 2, 1804 

First abdication at Fontainbleau April 11, 1314 

Mounts the throne again March 20, 1815 

Seeond abdication June 22, 1815 

Landed at St. Helena October 16, 1815 

Died May 5, 1821 

BB ? 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, 
From the Baltimore Gazette. 

We publish to-day a letter from Robert Smith, esq. formerly 
secretary of state, to the hon. John Quincy dams, with the 
reply of the latter; and, in order that our readers may have the 
whole matter before then, we republish the article which gave 
rise to the correspondence. 

From the Baltimore Gazette, August Sth. 

We find the following historical anecdote in the Boston Atlas. 
Mr. Adams’ experience would furnish a boundless supply of 
such reminiscences; and the memoirs of his own times, faith- 
fully written, would form one of the most interesting books 
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which could be offered to an American reader. But we should 
doubt the correctness of this anecdote, though we have read 
something like it before. 

“Now that we are speaking of Mr. Madison, I will relate a 
circumstance that [ heard from the lips of John Quincy Adams 
in Washington, some years ago, at a dinner party consisting of 
several members of congress, one of whom I recollect was 
William Plumer, jr. of New Hampshire. Mr. Adams had said 
in the course of conversation, that but for an unlucky expres- 
sion of Robert Smith, then secretary of state, in one of his 
Official letters to the British minister, all our differences with 
Great Britain might have been amicably arranged, and the blood 
and treasure expended in the last war saved. This remark 
excited surprise, and one of the company inquired if, in such 
cases, the correspondence of the secretary of state did not pass 
under the review of the eye of the president. Mr. Adams re- 
plied, yes, but added, that the offensive expression must have 
escaped Mr. Madison’s notice. Mr. Gallatin, continued he, had 
he been in the state department, would not have been guilty of 
such indiscretion.’ 

Baltimore, August 12, 1833. 

Srr—In the Boston Atlas of the 6th instant, it is stated, as I 
have just discovered from another gazette, that, in a conversa- 
tion at a dinuer party some years since, you had said, among 
other things, that “‘but for an unlucky expression of Robert 
Smith, then secretary of state, in one of his official letters to the 
British minister, all our differences with Great Britain might 
have been amicably arranged, and the blood and treasure ex- 
pended in the last war saved!” 

As this publication has virtually the sanction of your name, I 
hasten to call your attention to it, under the persuasion that 
your sense of propriety will not allow you to lose any time in 
correcting its misrepresentations. With great respect, your 
humble servant, R. SMITH. 

The hon. John Quincy Adams, Boston. 


Robert Smith, esq. Baltimore, Md. 
Quincy, 19th Aug. 1833. 

Sir—I have never seen the publication in the Boston Atlas, 
to which your letter of the 12th inst. alludes—nor until L receiv- 
ed your letter was I aware of its existence. 

I never expressed the opinion that is imputed to me, in the state- 
ment which you consider as having virtually the sanction of my 
name—It has not mine. 

It is not unlikely that, at some dinner table conversation 
within the last twenty years, [ may have said that I had heard, 
from some one pretending to be acquainted with the secrets of 
the British administration, at the time of what was called Ers- 
kine’s arrangement, that although that gentleman had tran- 
scended his instructions, they would have ratified his agreement 
with you, but for an expression at which the king (George III.) 
took personal offence. Thus much I may have said, because I 
have a distinct recollection of having heard or seen the fact so 
represented. The offensive expression consisted in the last 
member of the closing paragraph of your letter to Mr. Erskine, 
of the 17th April, 1809:—‘‘nor the less persuaded that it would 
best comport with what is due from his Britannic majesty to his 
own honor.”’ 


Whether this statement of the intentions of the British admi- 
nistration was correct or not, | do not know; nor have [ ever 
spoken of it as a fact, of the truth of which I felt assured. But 
after mentioning it as a circumstance thus dubious, I may have 
spoken of it, as an additional exemplification, to numberless 
others upon historic record, of the trifling incidents upon which 
the question of peace and war between nations exasperated 
against each other may depend. 

Nor is it impossible that I may have expressed a sentiment of 
regret, that the expression in your letter to Mr. Erskine had 
been used; because, although: just in itself, it gave an air of in- 
gratiousness to the acceptance of a coneiliatory proposition, and 
because it seemed to me a departure froin the sound principle 
of discussion between independent parties, that each might be 
exclusively the judge of what is due to his own honor in his 
own conduct. But as your letter stated, that you had it in ex- 
press charge from the president to make this remark, and as I 
had read, I think, a declaration by you, that you had objected 
to this very expression at the time when the letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine, in which it was contained, was prepared, 1 never did con- 
sider you responsible for it, whether my opinion of its import was 
‘ust or not. I, therefore, never can have spoken of tt in the spirit 
manifested by the article in the Atlas, as you have understood it. 

It is proper that [ should apprize you that while admitting the 
probability that [ may have spoken as | have explained, in the 
unrestrained freedom of private conversation at a dinner. table, 
I have no recollection of such a conversation, nor a suspicion of 
who has made such a conversation, real or supposed, the subject of 
an article in a newspaper. Accustomed as | have been to the 
grossest perversions and misrepresentations of what I have 
said, as well as what I have written, I have seldom thought 
them worthy of notice. But frem my experience, | have been 
led to the conclusion, that the temper and morality which in- 
dulge themselves in detailing to the public, dinner-table con- 
versations, are always united with an aptitude of blundering, 
which disqualify for the correct representation of them, even 
when unconscious of the intent p het we falsification. I am, 

h respect, sir, your very obedient servant, 

il aac JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


TREATY WITH NAPLES. 
By the president of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, a convention between the government of the Unit- 
ed States of America and his majesty the king of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, to terminate the reclamations of said govern- 
ment for the depredations inflicted upon American commerce 
by Murat, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811 and 1812, was con- 
cluded and signed at Naples, on the fourteenth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two, which convention is word for word as follows: ; 


Convention between the government of the United States of 
America, and his majesty the king of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, to terminate the reclamations of said government, for 
the depredations inflicted upon American commerce, by Mu- 
rat, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811 and 1812— 

The government ofthe United States of America and his ma- 
jesty the king of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, desiring to 
terminate the reclamations advauced by said governnient against 
his said majesty, in order that the merchants of the U. States 
may be indemnified for the losses inflicted upon them by Murat, 
by the depredations, seizures, confiscations and destruction of 
their vessels and cargoes, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811 and 
1812; and his Sicilian majesty desiring thereby to strengthen 
with the said government the bonds of that harmony, not hither- 
to disturbed; the said government of the United States and his 
aforesaid majesty the king of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
have, with one accord, resolved to come to an adjustment; to 
effectuate which they have respectively named, and furnished 
with the necessary powers, viz: the said government of the U. 
States, John Nelson, esq. a citizen of said states, and their 
charge d’affaires near his majesty the king of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies; and his majesty, his excellency D. Antonio Maria 
Statello, prince of Cassaro, marquis of Spaccaforno, count Sta- 
tello, &c. &c. &c. his said majesty’s minister, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, &c. &c. who, after the exchange of their re- 
spective full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
to the following articles: 


ARTICLE Ist. 

Ilis majesty the king of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with 
a view to satisfy the aforesaid reclamations, for the depredations, 
sequestrations, confiscations and destruction of the vessels and 
cargoes of the merchants of the U, States, (and for every expense 
of every kind whatsoever incident to, or growing out of the 
same) inflicted by Murat during the year 1809, 1810, 1811 and 
1812, obliges himself to pay the sum of two millions one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand Neapolitan ducats to the government 
of the United States; seven thousand six hundred and seventy- 
nine ducats, part thereof, to be applied to reimburse the said 
government for the expense incurred by it, in the transportation 
of American seamen from the kingdom of Naples, during the 
year 1810, and the residue to be distributed amongst the claim- 
ants by the said government of the United States, in such man- 
ner, and according to such rules, as it may prescribe, 


ARTICLE 2d. 

The sum of two millions one hundred and fifteen thousand 
Neapolitan ducats, agreed on in article the Ist, shall be paid in 
Naples, in nine equal instalments of two hundred and thirty- 
five thousand ducats, and with interest thereon at the rate of 
four per centum per annum, to be calculated from the date of 
the interchange of the ratification of this convention, until the 
whole sum shall be paid. The first instalment shall be payable 
twelve months after the exchange of the said ratifications, and 
the remaining instalments, with the interest, successively, one 
year after another. The said payments shall be made in Na- 
ples, into the hands of such person as shall be dwy authorised 
by the government of the United States to receive the same. 


ARTICLE 3d. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged in this capital, in the space of eight 
months from this date, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof, the parties above named have respectively 
subscribed these articles, and thereto affixed their seals. Done 
at Naples, on the l4th day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two. 

JOHN NELSON, (L.S.) 
IL PRINCIPE DI CASSARO, (L.S.) 


And whereas, the said convention has been duly ratified on 
both parts, and the respective ratifications ofthe same were ex- 
changed at Naples, on the eighth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, by Auguste Davezac on the part 
of the United States, and the prince of Cassaro on the part of 
the king of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies: 


Now therefvure be it known, that I, ANDREW Jackson, presi- 
dent of the United States, have caused the said convention to 
be made public, to the end that the same, and every clause and 
article thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by 
the United States, and the citizens thereof. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caus- 
ed the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-seventh day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three, and of the independence of the U. 
States the fifty-eighth. ANDREW JACKSON. 

By the president: 





Louis McLane, secretary of state. 








